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770 TO HOPE, EIGHTEEN 


TO HOPE, EIGHTEEN MONTHS OLD. 


DARLING, with those big eyes of blue 
That stare me gravely through and through 
In babyhood’s undaunted wise, 

Whence came their color and their size? 


Did Nature, kind to nurseling new, 
Lend them her speedwell’s artless hue ? 
And did the open eye of day 

Teach yours to open the same way? 


Half with their gaze abashed, I call 
Your name or toss the aimless ball, 
As counter-charms to rid my sense 

Of those twin fixed stars’ influence ! 


Come, shall I'lift you? Round you wheel 
With arms outspread, prepared to feel 

My hands beneath them laid, and soar 

To spot oft visited before. ; 


Dear, on my shoulder perched so high, 
Yet deign with my meek suit comply, 
Mix condescension with your bliss . 
And bend your cheek for me to kiss! 


Nay, listen must I, when you prate 
So eager-inarticulate ? 

What Daniel could interpret, pray, 
Those voluble wise things you say? 


Yet words you have, your little store: 

For see, I poke your pinafore 

And cry, ‘* Who’s this ?”’ and straight I hear 
Your answer, ‘‘ Baby,’’ sweet and clear. 


And when some far piano plays, 
With lifted fing>r and fixed gaze 

A solemn ‘* Hark! ’’ you utter plain, 
Rapt listener to an elfin strain! 


Then, worldlier busy, dolly’s head 
You amputate and earthward shed 
Its sawdust soul with flattening fist, 
Small Leveller, infant Nihilist! 


Sweet Hope! methinks for comfort’s sake, 

As here our toilsome way we take, 

The hand that gave us flower and star 

Made you the winsome thing you are. 
Calcutta, May. W. TREGO WEBB, 
Spectator. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 


FADED the last faint blush of evening’s rose, 
And shadows gathe;x in the sleeping vale, 
Where, silent now, the rippling streamlet 
flows 
Beneath the mist, that, rising dim and 
pale, 
Hovers above it like a silver veil, 
Hiding the tears upon the closed-up flowers. 
That seem to weep for the day’s vanished 
hours. 





MONTHS OLD, ETC, 


Across the heaven a mellow radiance steals, 

The mist grows brighter, and the silver 

stream 
Reflects the tender light which half reveals 

Earth’s loveliness, and, like an infant’s 

dream, 

Makes all things beautiful and holy seem: 
The harvest moon along the autumn sky 
Holds her fair sway and bids the darkness 

fly. 


O’er fallen leaves, o’er hill, and vale, and 
plain, 

O’er ripened fruit and fields of golden grain; 

O’er lovers, lingering in the mystic light, 

Whispering fond words beneath the silent 
night; 

O’er the great city in its solemn rest, 

O’er wealth and poverty, the worst, the best, 

Her lustre falls, and, through the listening 
alr 

Breathes but of peace and beauty every- 
where; 

Serene and pure she mounts the azure 
heaven, 


Telling the wondrous love her God to man 


has given. 
All The Year Round. 


NIGHTINGALES. 


In the lake the stars are gleaming 
Furl the sails — 
Night is falling on the dreaming 
Hills and vales. 
Let the boat glide. From yon dingle, 
Where the fireflies dance and mingle, 
There comes music; that’s a single 
Nightingale’s. 


One begins; and then another 
Voice prevails — 
Each awakes a sweet-tongued brother 
Of the dales. 
One by one they waken, bringing 
Music like a fountain springing, 
Till the whole night rings with singing 
Nightingales! 
Temple Bar. 


ON THE RIVER. 


A LIGHT canoe, a box of cigarettes, 
Sunshine and shade; 

A conscience free from love or money debts, 
To man or maid; 

A book of verses, tender, quaint, or gay, 
Dobson or Lang; 

Trim yew-girt gardens, echoing the day 
When Herrick sang ; . 

A Thames-side Inn, a salad, and some fruit, 
Beaune or Hochheimer; 

Are simple joys, but admirably suit 
An idle rhymer. 





GOETHE’S FRIENDSHIP WITH SCHILLER. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 


GOETHE’S FRIENDSHIP WITH SCHILLER.* 


OF the friendships of authors none is 
so illustrious as that of Goethe and Schil- 
ler,and none is more truly remarkable, for 
it was a friendship between two great 
spirits of opposite types; it overcame a 
long resistance, it resulted in the most 
strenuous co-operation for the highest 
ends, it bore the richest and most abun- 
dant fruit. 

In July, 1787, when Goethe, having re- 
turned from Sicily, was settling to his 
second and more deliberate study of Rome, 
Schiller visited Weimar. A deserted 
Weimar, for the duke as well as Goethe 
was absent; but Wieland was to be found, 
and was willing to quit his translation of 
Lucian to greet a distinguished visitor. 
Herder was here, and was favorably im- 
pressed with what he had read of Schiller’s 
latest play, “Don Carlos;” and in the 
presence of his friend and admirer, Char- 
lotte von Kalb—ailing, unhappy, excit- 
able, exacting — Schiller found an uneasy 
pleasure. In that year Goethe’s age was 
thirty-eight; Schiller was ten years 
younger. He was already famous, ‘‘ The 
Robbers” had made a conquest of young 
Germany when he was only twenty-one; 
since then his reputation had been sus- 
tained and widened, if not by “ Fiesko,” 
certainly by “ Kabale und Liebe,” and his 
lyrical poems. But in his reception at 
Weimar there was clearly no enthusiasm ; 
the ex-medical student and revolutionary 
playwright was made to feel that he was 
admitted somewhat on sufferance to the 
aristocratic circle of the court ; despond- 
ency descended upon him, and, partly to 
resist its invasion, he worked fiercely at 
“ The Revolt of the Netheriands.” Every- 
where he was met and foiled by a kind of 
tyrannous #usmen, a spiritual presence of 
the absent Goethe, to which all paid un- 
questioning homage. Now he encounters 
the duke’s favorite, Knebel, and finds that 
he sets small store by a young poet’s crit- 
icisms and zsthetics — prefers, indeed, 
to these the gathering of herbs or exami- 
nation of minerals; too evidently Knebel 


* Read before the Manchester Branch of the En- 
glish Goethe Society. 
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is of Goethe’s faction. Now the court- 
singer, Corona Schréter, reads aloud to 
an admiring audience Goethe’s classical 
“ Iphigenie.”” Now it is Goethe’s birth- 
day, and in the wanderer’s garden his 
friends have gathered to drink his health ; 
Schiller must drink it, too, in a goblet of 
Rhenish; “he little thinks, in Italy,” 
wrote Schiller, “ that he has me among his 
guests ; but fate brings men and things 
wonderfully together.” 

Schiller had already seen Goethe. 
Wien Goethe, in 1779, carried Karl 
August to Switzerland to work off some 
of his redundant energy, they stayed for 
a week at Stuttgart, and attended the 
distribution of prizes at the Military 
Academy. A lank, red-haired youth ad- 
vanced to receive his three prizes and to 
kiss the hem of the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg’s garment. It was Schiller, and there, 
on the right of “the anointed,” stood 
Karl August, of Weimar, and on the left, 
in stiff court suit, the illustrious author of 
“Goetz” and “ Werther,” conscious that 
he was gazed at, and coloring visibly. 

Before Goethe’s return from Italy, 
Schiller had left Weimar for the little 
village of Volkstaédt, where he could wan- 
der on hillside and river-bank in company 
with his beloved Lotte. “I am very cu- 
rious to see Goethe,” he writes to Kérner 
(27th July, 1788); “on the whole, I feel 
well disposed towards him, and there are 
few whose abilities I so honor.” Anda 
little later: “I have not yet seen Goethe, 
but we have exchanged greetings. He 
said he should have paid me a visit if he 
had known he must pass so near me on 
his way to Weimar. We were within 
three miles of each other. I am told he 
has retired from active life.” In Septem- 
ber of that year Schiller’s desire was 
gratified. At Rudolstadt, in the house of 
his future mother-in-law, Frau von Lenge- 
feld, the meeting took place. There, 
beside Schiller’s Lotte and her more intel- 
lectual sister Caroline, were Herder’s wife 
and Goethe’s sometime friend and confi- 
dant, Frau von Stein. The first meeting 
did not inspire Schiller with any strong 
wish to advance from acquaintance to in- 
timacy. There was, indeed, no coldness 
nor formality on either side; Goethe was 
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in a happy mood, and spoke much and de- 
lightfully of Italy, and the manners and 
morals of its people; his movements 
seemed to Schiller—himself nervously 
irregular in his gestures — somewhat stiff, 
and his countenance not open; but his 
eye could beam and rivet attention ; there 
was an earnest kindliness in his expres- 
sion, and his voice was singularly pleasing. 
But as he spoke the ladies fluttered or 
settled around him; there was small 
chance for the new comer, unless it might 
be once on a ramble by the Saale, to con- 
verse with him alone. Schiller had looked 
forward with ardent expectation to this 
meeting; it was over, and nothing had 
come of it; he could not but feel some- 
what mortified. “The high idea I had 
conceived of Goethe,” he tells Kérner, 
“jis not in the slightest degree lessened 
by personal acquaintance; but I doubt if 
we shall ever draw very close towards 
each other. Much that still interests me, 
that I still wish and hope for, he has out- 
lived. He isso far ahead of me — not so 
much in years as in experience of the 
world and self-development — that we 
cannot meet on the road. His whole life, 
from the very first, has run in a contrary 
direction to mine; his world is not my 
world. . . . But from so short an interview 
it is hard todrawaconclusion. Time will 
show,” 

Goethe has himself explained why it 
was impossible for him at this time to ap- 
proach Schiller with cordiality. He had 
brought back with him from Italy, a con- 
ception of art which made him look, with 
something like impatient scorn, on the 
movement of which he had, himself, once 
been a leader —the movement of storm 
and revolt—and in which Schiller, as a 
dramatist, was now the banner-bearer. 
“ An energetic, but immature talent had 
poured over the country in full torrent, 
just those ethical and theatrical paradoxes 
from which I was endeavoring to clear 
myself. . . . The applause universally be- 
stowed on those extravagant abortions, 
by wild students as by the cultivated 
court lady, fell like a shock on me. All 
the pains I had taken with myself seemed 
to me entirely lost.” A past self which 
we have transcended sometimes seems to 
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us to revive our most hateful adversary, 
The eariier plays of Schiller were turbid 
and revolutionary. “Don Carlos” was 
doubtless felt by Goethe to be rhetorical 
and doctrinaire. And, on the other hand, 
Schiller, on reading “ Egmont,” was con- 
scious that it cast him down from his 
heights; here in Egmont was a veritable 
hero, fashioned by history for the drama ; 
how he, himself, could have exalted and 
idealized Egmont! And this hero who 
might have declaimed so eloquently on 
the great truths of politics, on freedom and 
nature and virtue, had been degraded by 
Goethe into the cavalier of a love in- 
trigue! The criticism of “ Egmont,” 
published by Schiller, appeared to Goethe 
to prove that its writer knew more of mor- 
als and politics than of poetry. Perhaps, 
when, by his influence, Schiller was ap- 
pointed to the professorship of history at 
Jena, he supposed that he had rendered 
the young enthusiast a more than material 
service, thata better way was now opened 
for this crude intellect, and that out of a 
bad, or at least a mischievous, poet, he 
had helped to create a useful professor. 
Schiller guessed that to this Pharisee of 
art he himself must appear irregular and 
riotous. ‘Don Carlos ” had again drawn 
the eyes of Germany upon him; but 
Goethe coldly averted his face. And he 
had the fatal power of binding other hearts 
in ‘ice, for Moritz was also cold, and 
valued the smallest finished work of 
Goethe more than the most daring attempt 
of another. “It would make me un- 
happy,” wrote Schiller, 2nd February, 
1789, “‘ to be much with Goethe ; he never 
overflows even to his closest friends; 
nothing attaches him; I believe that he is 
an egoist ina supreme degree. He pos- 
sesses the talent of putting men under an 
obligation to him by small as well as great 
acts of courtesy ; but he always manages 
to remain free himself. He makes him- 
self known by acts of beneficence, but only 
as a god, without giving himself. This 
mode of action seems to me a calculated 
plan to obtain the highest gratification for 
his self-love. Men should not tolerate near 
them a being of this kind. Hence he is 
hateful to me, though I love his intellect 
with all my heart, and have an exalted 
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idea of him. . . . He has aroused in me a 
most singular combination of hate and 
love, a feeling not unlike that which 
Brutus and Cassius must have had for 
Cesar. I could murder his spirit, and 
then love him from my heart.” One more 
quotation from Schiller’s letters to K6rner 
will show how foiled he was by Goethe’s 
unapproachable distance, and how, desir- 
ing to getrid of this mortifying sense of 
defeat, he gave it expression in bitter 
words that really meant more of disap- 
pointment than of wrath: “ This man, this 
Goethe, is an impediment in my way; and 
he reminds me too often how hard Fate 
has been to me. How tenderly was his 
genius led on by Fate, and how I have 
even still to struggle! I cannot repair 
all I have lost— after thirty a man does 
not re-fashion himself... . But I pluck up 
a good heart, and believe in a happy revo- 
lution in the future.” 

These words were written in the spring 
of 1789. Five years followed, during 
which no real advance towards friendship 
was made on either side. Goethe had re- 
turned from Italy an altered man. He 
saw his way, and would not be tempted 
toforsake it. He shook off the burden of 
miscellaneous public cares, and was re- 
solved not again to give himself away to 
uncongenial tasks. Though still ready to 
advise and assist the duke, he ceased to 
appear at the council table. The estrange- 
ment from Frau von Stein before long 
became complete. More and more Goethe 
secluded himself in his home. He had 
not gone forward with the stream of pop- 
ular literature ; he was now in opposition. 
As a poet he was no favorite with the 
mass of readers, nor did he seek to please 
them; he lived his life, and if his life 
yielded poetry, he wrote it down; if not, 
he was silent. The collected edition of 
his poems was not warmly welcomed. He 
occupied himself more and more with sci- 
entific pursuits, and with the history of 
art. On his return from the disastrous 
French campaign, Goethe, saddened by 
the mournful events of the war, and op- 
pressed by an unusual feeling of desola- 
tion, visited Jacobi at Pempelfort. Here, 
if anywhere, he would meet a genuine 
friend. A sorrowful change had indeed 





taken place in the household —Jacobi’s 
bright wife (“one of Rubens’s women,” 
said Goethe) was dead; but still there 
were some who would receive him with 
open arms. Alas, it soon appeared that 
even here Goethe’s hermit spirit dwelt 
apart; he was not less solitary than be- 
fore; nay, he was more so, for the sense 
of an impassable gulf between himself and 
his friend seemed a crowning proof of his 
isolation. They begged him to read aloud 
to them the “ Iphigenie;” he eould not 
endure its pure and tender ideality. They 
produced the “(Edipus at Colonus;” he 
could not get beyond a hundred lines. 
His mind had been hardened by the events 
of the campaign ; he was disposed to look 
on human affairs as a severe and satirical 
critic. But in the laws of nature, in the 
forms of plants, in the phenomena of light, 
he was profoundly interested. And to 
live with these he must return to solitude, 
or form a community, as it were, from the 
faculties of his own many-sided intellect. 
In the quiet of his Weimar home Goethe 
founded, as Herman Grimm has put it, 
“an invisible university, where he filled 
every department himself — rector, pro- 
fessor in all the faculties, private tutor, 
pupil, and beadle; everything revolves 
about him, and he cares for everything 
separately.” 

The dream of perfect union of heart 
with heart had faded away. If any woman 
could be the companion of his spirit it was 
Charlotte von Stein; and now her love 
was but a memory or a pang. If there 
was any man on whose heart his own 
could find repose it was Jacobi, and in 
Jacobi’s house he was not happy. Per- 
haps he could altogether dispense with 
friendship; to find a true comrade might 
be impossible, but in the place of such an 
one he might establish many ministers to 
his intellect. Herman Grimm, from whom 
I have just quoted, observes justly that at 
this time Goethe ceased to cultivate com- 
panionship as of man with man, and at- 
tached to himself a number of specialists, 
each of whom could yield something to 
some fragment of his mind. He became 
a general with his adjutants; a prince 
with ministers who accept their portfolios 
for this department or for that. He was 
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far from unhappy ; he was delightfully and 
profitably occupied ; and yet one thing was 
wanting. Nor was a serious danger ab- 
sent — that in gathered materials, in va- 


riety of studies, in optics, and osteology, | 
| leading journal of Germany, was in Cotta’s 
| head and he proposed that Schiller, whose 


and botany, and art-history, Goethe might 
lose himself, might parcel out his mind into 
fragments, and cease to possess the force 
and ,momentum of one living character, 
or as he himself would have said, one living 
nature. 

The incident which brought together 
Goethe and Schiller has been often told, 
but a brief notice of it is necessary here 
as an essential part of the story, and 
because its significance has not always 
been accurately perceived. Leaving at 
the same moment a meeting of Batsch’s 
Natural Research Association, Schiller 
and Goethe entered into conversation. It 
was remarked by the former that such a 
fragmentary way of treating nature as that 
adopted by the lecturer must fail to inter- 
est such of the audience as were not spe- 
cialists. In these words he touched the 
very heart of Goethe’s method of envis- 
aging external nature. “There might, 
indeed, be another mode of presenting 
nature,” said Goethe, “not dismembered 
and in fragments, but operative and alive, 
and striving definitely from the whole to 
differentiate itself in the parts.” And 
thereupon he plunged into his theory of 
the metamorphosis of plants. When they 
reached Schiller’s door, Goethe followed 
him into the house, and, seizing a pen, 
sketched the type-plant. “That is not an 
observation,” said Schiller, “that is an 
idea,” ‘My surprise,” adds Goethe, in 
relating the incident, “was painful, for 
these words clearly indicated the line that 
divided us.” 

Thus at the moment when the union 
was effected, it was wrought through op- 
position. “That is not an observation, 
but an idea.” Goethe, gazing at an actual 
plant and comparing one plant with an- 
other, held that he really divined, really 
saw within the visible forms that typical 
form which they were striving to manifest. 
To Schiller who, in his own creations, 
started from an idea and proceeded to 
adapt his material to the idea which he 
desired to set forth, it seemed as if Goethe 
were but following a like method —that 
he had conceived the typical plant @ 
Priori, and was accommodating by aid of 
his intellect and imagination the actual 
forms of leaf and flower to his precon- 
ceived idea. 

The incident took place at a fortunate 
moment. Inthe preceding year Schiller 
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had made the acquaintance of a man 
whose name is most honorably associated 
with the literary movement of the time — 
the publisher, Cotta. The scheme of the 
Augsburg Adlgemeine Zeitung, still a 


interest in politics was deep and whose 
historical studies had given him a certain 
political education, should become its first 
editor. His delicate health forbade the 
acceptance of so arduous a post, but he 
would gladly undertake the conduct of a 
monthly magazine, from which politics and 
religion should be excluded. To his sur- 
prise Cotta giadly listened to the proposal. 
The name Die Horen was approved ; the 
most distinguished thinkers and men of 
letters in Germany were to be invited to 
assist ; if Kant, Jacobi, Herder, Klopstock, 
Voss, Lichtenberg, Fichte, Humboldt, 
Goethe could be secured, all would assur- 
edly go well. 

On the 13th June, 1794, Schiller for- 
warded to Goethe a prospectus of the 
magazine, and respectfully invited his 
co-operation, promising that, if he joined, 
he wouid find himself in good company. 
Goethe let ten days pass before he re- 
plied; then gave in his adhesion to the 
scheme of Die Horen. “Keep me in 
friendly remembrance,” he wrote, a month 
later, * and believe me that I am looking 
forward with sincere pleasure to a fre- 
quent interchange of ideas with you.” 
Such cordiality from an Olympian had in 
it something overpowering. The attrac- 
tions of Batsch’s Scientific Association 
and of the new periodical drew Goethe 
more than once from Weimar to Jena, 
and in friendly communion with Schiller 
the league was almost cemented. Wecan 
picture to ourselves the meetings —on 
the one side the stiff Geheimerath, a mid- 
dle-aged courtier, now grown somewhat 
stout and heavy-jawed, enjoying a tran- 
quil self-possession, having a fund of 
varied experience, and bearing a reputa- 
tion for Epicurean tolerance; we can 
imagine him as he allowed his true per- 
sonality gradually to reveal itself through 
the masks and disguises of life ; and on the 
other side the eager idealist, his tall, spare 
figure, his narrow chest, his restless en- 
ergy, his aspiring gaze, his exalted air, his 
phrases from the Kantian philosophy ; and 
now his head drooped upon his breast, his 
racking cough, a martyr to enthusiasm, 
looking, said Goethe, like an Ecce Homo. 
They discussed philosophical questions, 
Schiller, as a believer in a system, was 


| armed at all points; Goethe’s philosophy 
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was a vague pantheism, fed from a mass 
of observations of nature, both poetical 
and scientific; systems he waived aside 
as having of necessity only a subjective or 
personal validity. It was easy to worst 
Goethe in argument, and he was himself 
at times disturbed by the force with which 
Schiller assailed the grounds of his con- 
victions ; but somehow in the end he es- 
caped from the trammels of argumentative 
discussion, and Proteus stood free. Nor 
was his skill in argument the sole advan- 
tage on the side of Goethe’s new friend. 
* Tdealist”? we name Schiller, and he is 
rightly so named. But it was soon appar- 
ent to Goethe that in the art of handling 
men the idealist was his superior. In all 
the deeper and broader wisdom about hu- 
man life, Goethe was beyond measure the 
better instructed of the two; but in this 
or that case where difficulties or per- 
plexities had arisen, Schiller would be 
alive at all points, would deal skilfully 
with this person and that, and extricate 
himself cleverly from an untoward posi- 
tion. Goethe would accept things with a 
large carelessness, and would somehow 
outlive them in the end. 

Soon after they parted in July, 1794, 
Schiller wrote a long and memorable let- 
ter, which may be looked on as the real 
starting-point of that correspondence kept 
up incessantly for so many years, a corre- 
spondence which covers the whole time 
from 1794 tothe month of Schiller’s death, 
May, 1805. The entire period of the 
union of these two eminent spirits was 
ten years. In Schiller’s brief life, ten 
years counts as a great epoch, and they 
were the crowning years of his existence, 
those towards which all the rest had 
tended, those during which he was ad- 
vancing in the race with a runner’s speed. 
Had Schiller died before he gained the 
friendship of Goethe we should have 
known him as a young, ambitious writer 
of irregular imagination, and an intellect 
afflicted with a tendency to philosophical 
speculations which did not aid his genius 
as a poet; and Goethe would have ap- 
peared to us, through Schiller’s letters to 
K6rner, as_ cold, calculating, egoistic. 
Happily, Schiller’s martyrdom was slow ; 
and hence we are the possessors of * Wal- 
lenstein,” “ Mary Stuart,” * The Maid of 
Orleans,” “ The Bride of Messina,” “ Wil- 
liam Tell,” the ballads, and the later lyrics ; 
hence we can observe him at work by 
means of that long correspondence, to 
read which is like looking intoa glass bee- 
hive, and seeing the bees shape their cells, 
only that here the bees are poets, and the 





cells are filled with other sweetness than 
that of the heath-bell or the honeysuckle; 
hence, too, instead of Goethe the calcu- 
lating egoist, we know Goethe the loyal 
and generous friend, such as he is de- 
scribed in a letter of Schiller (1800) to the 
Countess Schimmelmann: “It is not the 
noble qualities of his intellect which bind 
me to him. If he had not the highest 
worth of all in my eyes — worth as a man, 
whom I have personally learnt to know, I 
could only wonder at his genius from afar. 
I can truly say that for the six years dur- 
ing which I have lived in closest union 
with Goethe, I have never for a moment 
been mistaken in his character. There 
are in his nature a lofty integrity and truth, 
together with the highest earnestness on 
behalf of what is right and good.” 

But let us return to the first remarkable 
letter of the correspondence. It is noth- 
ing else than an attempt on Schiller’s part 
to set upa mirror in which Goethe may 
view his form and features, for “genius,” 
he says, ‘ever remains the greatest mys- 
tery to itself.” The chief impression left 
upon Schiller after their recent conversa- 
tions was not that he had acquired a num- 
ber of new ideas, but that he had been 
contemplating an extraordinary mind, and 
that this mind had a power to draw his 
own towards itself out of intricacies and 
extravagances, and into broad, sane ways 
of feeling and of thought. “ Your calm 
and clear way of looking at things,” he 
writes, “keeps you from getting upon the 
by-roads, into which speculation as well 
as arbitrary or self-directed imagination 
is so apt to lead one astray. Your direct 
intuition grasps all things in their com- 
pleteness which are sought for laboriously 
by analysis, and because this lies within 
you as a whole, the wealth of your mind 
is concealed from yourself; for alas! we 
know only that which we take to pieces. 
. - + You look on nature as a whole in 
order that you may obtain light as to each 
particular part.” And so he goes on to 
point out how, getting as it were upon the 
track of nature, Goethe ascends from 
simpler organisms to more complex, until 
at last he arrives at man, and creates 
beautiful human forms and characters in 
the deep, silent, mysterious way of nature 
herself. ‘*Had you been born a Greek, 
or even an Italian, and had you from the 
cradle been placed in the midst of choice 
natural surroundings and of an idealizing 
art, your path would have been infinitely 
shortened, perhaps even have been ren- 
dered quite superfluous. ... But being 
born a German, and your Grecian spirit 
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having been cast in this Northern mould, 
you had no other choice but either to be- 
come a Northern artist, or, by the power 
of thought, to furnish your imagination 
with what reality did not supply, and thus 
to create from within outwards a land of 
Greece by a reasoning process.” At first, 
in his romantic period of “‘ Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,” Goethe —so it is implied by 
the criticism — was a German, and in any 
attempt to correct this original Germanic 
nature there was a danger that he might 
have remained in the region of abstract 
conceptions, and have never got so far as 
to translate these conceptions into intui- 
tions and the concrete forms of art. From 
that danger Goethe had been most happily 
and completely delivered. 

So runs on the letter, with its ingenious 
theory of Goethe’s genius and its develop- 
ment —a singular opening toa series of 
friendly communications, but one charac- 
teristic of the whole correspondence in its 
conscious striving after the highest cul- 
ture, its strenuous effort towards a clear 
comprehension of the conduct of a poet’s 
mind. Schiller has more of system in his 
body of philosophic or esthetic doctrine ; 
Goethe is the broader and more penetrat- 
ing in his glances. Both strive—and 
each in his own fashion —after things of 
the mind with rare intelligence and zeal, 
as others strive for worldly wealth or place 
and power. The correspondence is not 
easy reading; it taxes the patience of one 
who is fain to repose now and again in 
pleasant quietudes of feeling, or who would 
gladly overhear the gossip of daily life. 
We do not perceive its true value until we 
have formed acquaintance with the works 
of Schiller and Goethe which belong to 
these years, and study the correspondence 
partly as a commentary and partly as a 
document in the history of origins. 

To Schiller’s long letter of analysis and 
theory Goethe replied almost with effu- 
sion. Writing on the eve of his forty-fifth 
birthday, he tells his new friend how he 
regards the days of their first cordial in- 
tercourse as an epoch in his life ; and how 
it pleases him to reflect that this union 
came in a natural, unforced way, “for it 
seems to me that after so unexpected a 
meeting we cannot but wander on togeth- 
er.” He dares to hope that some of his 
manifold undertakings may be bequeathed 
to his young contemporary to carry to com- 
pletion, and promises as soon as possible 
to place in Schiller’s hands the proof- 
sheets of the book which occupies him at 
present. Nor can he be content that his 
friend should only hold an intellectual 
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mirror up before him; rather let Schiller 
write about himself, the course of his 
progress, and the point to which it has 
brought him. 

The approach of mind to mind is very 
grave and noble. They do not throw 
themselves into each other’s arms, as new 
friends were accustomed twenty or thirty 
years earlier, and shed the tears of senti- 
ment. Each maintains himself in his 
place, and gives the other his right hand 
in pledge of helpful comradeship of mind 
with mind. What higher, what more mov- 
ing spectacle does the world afford than 
such loyal alliance of strong man with 
strong man, such fellowship of athletes 
wrestling for the solid prizes of the uni- 
verse ! 

Very beautiful in its tone of moderation 
is Schiller’s next letter: “ Our acquaint- 
ance — late, but awakening in me many a 
delightful hope —is for me another proof 
of how much better it often is to let chance 
have its way than to forestall it with too 
much officiousness. . . . The very differ- 
ent paths along which you and I moved 
could not, with any advantage to ourselves, 
have brought us together sooner than at 
the present time. I now can hope, how- 
ever, that for as much of the way as re- 
mains we may travel as companions, and 
with so much more advantage as the last 
travellers on a long journey have always 
the most to say to one another.” Then, 
having finely remarked that all Goethe’s 
mental powers seemed to have agreed with 
his imagination that it should be their 
representative, while in his own little world 
of man the philosophical and the poetic 
minds embarrass each other in their oper- 
ations, he goes on to refer to his bodily 
infirmity: “I can scarcely hope for time 
to accomplish any great and general men- 
tal revolution in myself; but I will do what 
I can, and when at last the building falls, 
I shall, perhaps, after all, have snatched 
from the ruins what was most worthy of 
being preserved.” 

The activity of the new friends has 
been represented by Herman Grimm in 
an algebraic formula; it was, as he says, 
much more than doubled; the new force, 
as he puts it, was not simply G + S, but 
rather (G-+-S)-+(S-++ G). Anew Goethe 
reinforced by Schiller stood side by side 
with a new Schiller reinforced by Goethe. 
There were boundless possibilities and 
ever-opening vistas in this friendship, for 
the friends were constantly faring forward, 
fellow-travellers in untried ways of intel- 
lectual experience, fellow-pioneers in new 
And in its 
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character the friendship was thoroughly 
masculine; neither spirit rushed into the 
other to be absorbed and lose its identity ; 
each held its own, There was no feigned 
consent of opinions; each could protect 
himself, if needful, against the other’s in- 
fluence. The first fact recognized by each 
was that of his own individuality; the 
next, that each individuality supplied some- 
thing wanting to the other. And as time 
went on each was aware of a great accu- 
mulated gain. “The change which your 
personal influence has wrought in me,” 
writes Schiller (12th August, 1796), “I 
feel to be perfectly marvellous, and though 
as regards one’s essential self and one’s 
ability nothing can be altered, a great puri- 
fication has taken place in me.” And 
Goethe (6th January, 1798): “If I have 
served you as the representative of much 
that is objective, you have led me back to 
myself from a too exclusive observation 
of outward things and theirrelations. ... 
You have given mea second youth, and 
made me once again a poet, which I might 
be said to have ceased to be.” And once 
again Schiller (23rd July, 1799): ** My be- 
ing will receive quite a new momentum 
when we are together again, for you al- 
ways know how to propel me towards the 
outer world and into wider latitudes ; when 
I am alone I sink back into myself.” 
When the public had failed to distinguish 
the separate authorship of certain writings 
which they had published in association, 
Goethe finds pleasure in the evidence thus 
given that each of them was escaping 
from mannerisms, and was attaining an 
excellence free from merely personal pe- 
culiarities; “It will then be for us to 
consider,” he goes on (26th December, 
1795), “what a glorious space may be 
spanned by our each holding the other by 
one hand, and stretching- out the other 
hand as far as nature will permit us to 
reach.” 

Herder would willingly have trans- 
formed the rulership of German literature 
into a triumvirate. His jealousy of Schil- 
ler, and the painful breach with the duke 
and Goethe, in which questions relating to 
money were involved, rendered alliance 
with him impossible. There was much 
that was lovable in Herder’s nature, and 
yet his temper was easily irritated, and 
springs of bitterness made all the sweeter 
waters brackish. Goethe valued Herder’s 
powers highly, but his moods of barren 
harshness were peculiarly alien to Goethe’s 
feelings. ‘ Herder’s two new volumes,” 
he wrote in June, 1796, “I have read with 
great interest. The seventh especially 
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seems to me admirably conceived, thought 
out, and executed; the eighth, although 
containing much that is excellent, does 
not impress me favorably. ... A certain 
reserve, a certain caution, a turning and 
twisting, an ignoring, a niggardly dealing 
out of praise and blame, renders, more 
especially what he says about German 
literature, extremely meagre.” And then 
follows a sentence which all who concern 
themselves with the appreciation of litera- 
ture may well lay to heart, and which con- 
tains encouragement for those who are not 
afraid to love well lest they might some- 
times love unwisely: “ It may be owing to 
my present mood, but it seems to me when 
speaking of what is written as of what is 
done in act, that unless one utters oneself 
with affectionate sympathy, or even witha 
certain one-sided enthusiasm, the result is 
so small as to be hardly worth mentioning. 
Delight, pleasure, sympathy with things 
— this alone is real, and again calls forth 
reality; all else is empty and vain.” 
Three chief objects were aimed at by 
the now united friends: to cultivate and 
direct the public taste of Germany; to 
harry and if possible to scatter the forces 
of the Philistines ; and above all, to enrich 
their native land with great and enduring 
works in literature. Each wrought in his 
own manner. Schiller was the author by 
profession; he turned over the leaves of 
books to find themes, and then adapted 
them to his own ideas. He “sucked his 
subjects,” as he himself expresses it, “out 
of his fingers’ ends.” When a dramatic 
theme had been found there came upon 
him first, as he tells us, a musical mood of 
mind, from which after a time emerged a 
clear conception ; he would then arrange 
his materials, and put together a skeleton 
drama — the most material process of all ; 
last he would clothe the dry bones with 
flesh, and breathe into them the breath 
of life. Goethe’s poems were not thus 
brought together, constructed, and ani- 
mated. They were more like vital organ- 
isms, growing, in some mysterious way, 
from a living germ. Or if he dutifully 
gathered material, it was of no avail until 
some power other than that of the con- 
scious will came to unify the lifeless mass 
and animate it with a soul. ‘“ Wecando 
nothing,” he says, “ but pile the wood and 
dry it thoroughly; then it takes fire at 
the right moment, and we ourselves are 
amazed at the issue.” His larger works, 
into which self-consciousness necessarily 
entered, Goethe would sometimes submit 
to Schiller, and at least in the case of 
“ Wilhelm Meister ” some things far from 
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happily conceived are due to Schiller’s 
suggestion. In other cases he bore his 
growing design about with him in silence, 
and feared to submit it to consideration 
or discussion. So it was with the “ Her- 
mann und Dorothea;” though he often 
mentioned the fact that he was at work 
upon his epic-idyl, not once did he yield 
his poem to his friend’s scrutiny and analy- 
sis. Schiller, on the other hand, was well 
pleased to discourse concerning his poet- 
ical projects, and discussed all the later 
dramas with Goethe, scene by scene. 
They did not grow in silence; they might 
well gain by such discussion, because 
there was little in them of the inevitable ; 
their author was never decided, never 
could let his work rest, and often altered 
a part just before rehearsal. “ He seized 
boldly on a great subject,” Goethe said 
long afterwards to Eckermann, “and 
turned it this way and that, and handled it 
now in one fashion, now in another. But 
he saw his object, as it were, only on the 
outside; a quiet development from within 
was not within the province of his art.” 
But with every new piece, adds Goethe, 
he made an advance towards perfection. 
Although he chose subjects from history 
unconnected with his own life, Schiller is 
always exposing himself throughvhis ad- 
mirations, his idealizings, his enthusiasms. 
His imagination delights in noble atti- 
tudes, and through the creatures of his art 
we discover himself—a beautiful and 
well-defined personality. His dramatic 
characters and the man himself are clearly 
intelligible. Goethe—in this at least 
resembling Shakespeare — has some of the 
taciturnity of nature. All his works are 
indeed confessions; all grow from his 
veritable life; and you think you have 
seized him in some dexterous critical the- 
ory, but lo! he has escaped, he is far away, 
and mocks you with ironical laughter. If 
you search for the roots of “ Faust ” or of 
“ King Lear,” you must dig to the depths 
from which Igdrasil grows, that tree on 
which all we mortal men hang like flutter- 
ing leaves. With a certain feeling that it 
was impossible to make himself completely 
intelligibie, Goethe was often pleased to 
veil his true self, and he indulged a whim 
for disguises; thus he supposed that he 
might remain himself, whole and undi- 
vided, and produce his true impression 
by degrees, whereas if he were known in 
person, a group of notions connoted by 
the name of * Goethe ” would, so to speak, 
be severed from his total self, and the real 
Goethe would be obliged to act up to this 
notional Goethe in the minds of other 
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men — an irksome and unprofitable task. 
Sometimes this tendency carried him into 
idle mystifications, but it was deep-seated 
in his nature. In later days, even the 
good Eckermann was now and again too 
painfully perplexed by the oracle. When 
his famulus humbly asked the master for 
some explanation of “the Mothers” in 
the second |part of “ Faust,” Goethe only 
turned his face full upon the inquirer and, 
with wide open eyes, repeated the line: — 


Die Miitter, die Miitter! ’s klingt so wun- 
derlich. 

His meaning must be received whole by 

the imagination, and not be apprehended 

piecemeal by means of explanations de- 

signed for the understanding. 

Lines of difference so deep-drawn be- 
tween the pair of friends created no diffi- 
culty in their communion of thought and 
feeling, or if it did, that difficulty was 
happily overcome. Both felt strongly that 
popular taste in Germany needed to be 
elevated and purified, that a public opin- 
ion on matters of literature and art must 
be created and trained. “The public,” 
writes Schiller, “no longer has that unity 
of taste which belongs to childhood, and 
still less that unity which is the outcome of 
perfected culture. It stands midway be- 
tween both; hence it is a glorious time for 
bad authors.” Schiller Held that a true 
body of doctrine respecting works of art 
might be ascertained and inculcated, that 
a party might be formed under his own 
and Goethe’s leadership, and that by a 
vigorous attack the pedants and obscu- 
rantists might be driven from the field. 
Goethe, if not cynical, at least older and 
more realistic, expected less from any- 
thing which they could effect. Every 
effort indeed should be made, but * who 
can separate his ship from the waves on 
which it is floating? In working against 
wind and tide one makes but little head- 
way.” Something, however, might be 
done. “ Things were the same,” he writes, 
“twenty-five years ago, when I began, and 
will be even so long afterI am gone. Yet 
. . . it does seem as if certain views and 
principles, without which no one ought to 
approach a work of art, must by degrees 
become more general.” 

As he read one day in Martial, it oc- 
currred to Goethe that a retort upon the 
enemies of Die Horen might be made 
in the skirmishing way of epigrams. 


Schiller eagerly took up the idea, and en- 
larged its scope; and so came into exist- 
ence the “‘ Xenia,” foxes with firebrands 
at their tails, let loose in the corn of Tim- 
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nath. Literary mediocrity, learned ped- 
antry, pietistic sentimentalism, metaphys- 
ical word-spinning — against each of these 
a lively attack was directed. To Schiiler 
the “ Xenia” were almost a serious poet- 
ical occupation; he looked on them as 
miniature works of art; and, in truth, his 
genius adapted itself more happily than 
did that of Goethe to the epigram. “* What 
time I wasted over them!” was Goethe’s 
feeling in later years, and while he wrote 
them it was with a half-cynical feeling 
that to be modest, able, and deserving 
during our threescore years and ten will 
not prevent the devil’s advocate from ap- 
pearing beside our corpse, and that per- 
haps it is better to anticipate his appear- 
ance by the aid of a little well-timed 
aggressiveness, which will compel our 
contemporaries to say what they have 
against us z# fetto, while we are still alive 
and stirring. A man can efface the im- 
pression produced by malignant comment 
or lie at any time, said Goethe, by his 
presence, his life,and his activity. Schil- 
ler was a little disturbed by the coarse 
attacks which the epigrams called forth ; 
he was especially anxious that the 
“ Xenia” should not be mistaken for vul- 
gar satire, but rather be recognized as 
poetical productions intheirownkind. “I 
hope,” replies Goethe, taking things in 
his easy way, “ that the ‘ Xenia’ will con- 
tinue to produce an effect for some time to 
come, and that they will keep alive the 
evil spirit that has been raised against 
us. We will meanwhile advance with our 
positive works, and leave to it the torment 
of negation. If only our humor holds 
good we must again stir up their spleen 
from its very depths, but not till they are 
quite at ease, and think themselves se- 
cure,” 

In that remarkable letter with which 
the correspondence between the two 
friends may be said to have begun, Schil- 
ler speaks of Goethe’s transforming him- 
self by a self-conscious effort from a 
German into a Greek. The period of 
their union is that of Goethe’s Hellenism, 
and to it belong both the “ Hermann und 
Dorothea” and the more admirable por- 
tion of the “ Helena,” which represents the 
union between Faust, as the genius of 
Northern art, and Helen, the ideal of 
beauty as conceived by classical antiquity. 
Schiller died when the Hellenistic ten- 
dencies in his work were obtaining their 
purest expression. Goethe moved for- 
ward, and without ever ceasing to render 
homage to Greek poetry and Greek art, 
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Helienism into what has been named by 
one of his critics, correctly enough 
though the name is a cumbrous one, his 
period of “eclectic universality.” But 
did Goethe at any period transform him- 
self into a Greek, or was he at best only 
what M. Paul Stapfer suggests as an ap- 
propriate description — the greatest of the 
Alexandrians ? The very presence of a 
self-conscious effort to become that which 
naturally he was not would have rendered 
him incapable of attaining the frank spon- 
taneity of Greek art. Schiller, however, 
has overstated the facts; Goethe never 
attempted to transform himself into a 
Greek ; on the contrary, it seemed to him 
essential for the object which he had in 
view that he should remain a German, 
since it was from the alliance of the Teu- 
tonic genius with the genius of Greece 
that he hoped for the birth of the ardent 
child, Euphorion. And in the represen- 
tative poem of this period, ‘“‘ Hermann und 
Dorothea,” if Goethe is more than eise- 
where a Greek in the bright purity of his 
art and its fine simplicity of outline, here 
also more than elsewhere in the body of 
thought and feeling he is a German of the 
Germans. 

We can trace part of Schiller’s way 
towards Hellenism, and it is curiously 
connected with his views in ethical phil- 
osophy. “ Through all Schiller’s works,” 
said Goethe to Eckermann, “runs the 
idea of freedom, and this idea assumed a 
new shape as Schiller advanced in his 
culture and became another man. In his 
youth it was physical freedom which in- 
spired him, and expressed itself in his 
poems; in his later life it was ideal free- 
dom.” The justice of this remark is ob- 
vious; from ** The Robbers” to “ William 
Tell” the change is indeed remarkable; 
but the idea of freedom is a central idea 
in each. From the French Republic he 
obtained the diploma of citizenship as 
author of “ The Robbers,” and in honor 
of his devotion to liberty. But the course 
of the Revolution convinced Schiller that 
civil liberty is vainly sought by those who 
have not yet attained to human liberty — 
the freedom of cultured manhood. The 
poet of freedom was in philosophy a 
disciple of Kant, whose ethics are the 
strictest ethics of duty. The categorical 
imperative, “Thou shalt” and “Thou 
shalt not,” written on the conscience, 
seemed to Kant to be a sublimer manifes- 
tation of the cosmos to which we belong 
than even the starry heavens at night. 
But Kantian ethics did not quite satisfy 


he passed out of his period of exclusive | the needs of Schiller’s poetical nature. 
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To the idea of virtue he could not choose 
but add the idea of beauty, and of this an 
essential element was freedom. Not pain- 
ful self-subjugation to a moral law ap- 
peared to him to be the highest ideal for 
man, but rather a joyful embracing of law. 
The duty to which he did homage was the 
duty of Wordsworth’s ode: — 


Flowers laugh before thee in their beds 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 


It was the conception of duty incarnated 
in Plutarch’s men; and that cultured hu- 
manity from which, as Schiller believed, 
civil freedom might rise as on a solid 
basis, he found happily exemplified in the 
Athens of Pericles. 

Their tendency towards ideal art, in 
which certain abstractions of passion and 
of beauty were to be incarnated, led 
Goethe and Schiller to distrust merely 
personal emotion, which had not been 
completely taken up and purified by the 
imagination, and in a certain sense gener- 
alized. As dramatists they endeavor to 
stand above and away from their own cre- 
ations, related to these not as a man to 
offspring which is bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh, but as a dimiurge to the 
world which he fashions. As poets learn- 
ing daily more of their craft, they naturally 
set a higher value cach day updn poetic 
form, and spoke at times as if it were an 
advantage to the artist that he should be 
indifferent to the subject-matter with which 
he dealt. We smile at Schiller’s touching 
devotion to a theory when we find him 
congratulating himself, while at work on 
“Wallenstein,” upon the circumstance 
that he feels coldly towards the characters 
of his drama; none of them can tempt 
him to put any of his own personality into 
them; he is not far from hating them all; 
therefore he can with single mind occupy 
himself with the poetic form of the piece. 
And though the coldness of Goethe’s 
“Natural Daughter” is more apparent 
than real, we cannot rejoice to see a poet 
who, at his best, was so real, natural, and 
spontaneous, setting himself deliberately 
to create type-characters, like some of the 
dramatis persone of that play, upon whom 
the author will not even condescend to 
bestow proper names. From abstractions 
it was easy to pass on to symbols; if once 
we leave the surface of this dear old 
mother-earth, we are but too likely to 
wander farther and farther towards the 
inane. Some of the lifeless symbolism, 
the allegorical ingenuities of Goethe’s 
later poetry, may be viewed as the last 
product of the intellectual movement 
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| which began so admirably in the form of 
ideal art and Hellenism. The scientific 
studies of Goethe, his passion for the dis- 
covery of type-forms in nature, indirectly 
confirmed this tendency in art; it seemed 
to accredit his new doctrine with the au- 
thority of nature herself. But at the 
same time it is right to remember that his 
habit of observing natural phenomena 
helped also to keep Goethe in close con- 
nection with reality, and encouraged that 
method of intuition, that comprehensive 
and penetrating gaze from which, whether 
in science it led to discovery or error, 
some of his happiest poetical motives 
were derived. 

The year of * Hermann und Dorothea,” 
1797, was also the year of ballads. Singu- 
larly enough, that year is memorable for 
ballad poetry in England as well as in 
Germany. Then it was that Southey, in 
his home at Westbury, caught, in “* Bishop 
Bruno,” the right tone, as he conceived it, 
of the modern ballad. Then it was that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, residing at 
Alfoxden and Nether Stowey, made that 
autumn excursion to Lynmouth on which 
was planned “ The Ancient Mariner,” to 
be included next year among the “ Lyrical 
Ballads.” Then, too, Goethe and Schiller, 
in Weimar and Jena, were adding to Ger- 
man literature a wealth of poetry now 
familiar to us all. In that year Goethe 
wrote “The Bride of Corinth,” “The 
Magician’s Apprentice,” * The God and 
the Bayadere;” Schiller produced in 
rapid succession ‘The Diver,” “The 
Glove,” “ The Cranes of Ibycus,” “ The 
Ring of Polycrates,” and other ballads 
which take rank among the best that he 
has written. 

As contrasted with Goethe’s early songs 
and lyrics, these poems of the period of 
his friendship with Schiller appear to be 
| less the overflowings of instinct and spon- 
taneous nature than the shapings of the 
self-conscious artist. “I had come,” 
Goethe writes of his earlier period, “to 
look on my indwelling poetic gift quite as 
nature; the more so as I was inclined to 
regard external nature as its proper object. 
The exercise of this poetic gift could, in- 
deed, be excited and determined by cir- 
cumstances, but its most joyous and rich- 
est action was involuntary, or rather in 
| opposition to the will: — 





Through field and forest roaming, 
My little songs still humming, 
So went it all day long. 





| ° . 
| As I lay awake at night the same thing 


| happened, and I often wished, like one of 
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my predecessors, to get me a leather jer- 
kin, and to accustom myself to write in 
the dark so as to fix at once such unpre- 
meditated song. So frequently had it hap- 
pened that after repeating a little song to 
myself I could not recall it, that I some- 
times would hurry to the desk, make no 
delay to adjust the paper as it lay slant- 
wise, and write down in diagonal lines the 
poem from beginning to end without once 
stirring from the spot. .. . For the poems 
which came thus into existenee I had a 
particular reverence, for I felt towards 
them somewhat as the hen does towards 
the chickens which she sees hatched and 
chirping about her.” These early poems, 
many of which are songs, springing some- 
times from purely imaginative motives, 
sometimes from personal feeling or from 
incidents in Goethe’s life, are perfect in 
technique, but the workmanship is seldom 
of an elaborate kind. From among the 
earlier ballads or romantic songs one may 
be named as illustrating the character of 
all, ‘The Fisher,” inspired, as Goethe 
told Eckermann, by the mysterious charm 
of water, the irresistible seduction of the 
rippling, lapping, whispering stream at 
noontide under a summer sun. Or we 
might name “ The Erl-King,” a poem in 
which terror and love, the icy fears which 
cling to the heart of popular superstition 
and the mysterious suggestions of the 
sights and sounds of night and lonely na- 
ture are marvellously blended. The poems 
of the later period are very different from 
these. It was inevitable and right that 
the spontaneity of youth should give place 
to the self-conscious study of the literary 
artist. Some of these later poems aim at 
effects which might almost be described as 
approaching those of plastic art; the form 
in all is contrived with the subtlest skill; 
if they belong, as Goethe said that his 
early lyrics did, to nature, it is to nature 
which has grown aware of itself, and 
which exercises over its own creative in- 
stincts an exact and exquisite superinten- 
dence. 

In May of the year 1805 the end came. 
Schiller lay dying. Goethe himself was 
seriously ill. In his household they feared 
to tell him the saddest tidings of all. At 
night they listened, and could hear him 
weeping in the darkness, alone. When 
morning broke he asked, “Is it not true 
that Schiller was very ill yesterday?” 
For only answer to his question he heard 
the sobs of Christiane. “ He is dead?” 
said Goethe, putting his assurance as an 
interrogation, a? so leaving an avenue 
for hope. On learning the truth he turned 
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aside, covered his face with his hands, 
and spoke no word. 

No; in May of the year 1805 the end 
did not come; nor has it come to-day. 
For Goethe, though so much was lost, his 
friend remained a living presence. He 
had known no spirit which stood so close 
to his own, as comrade beside comrade; 
and thenew life engendered by that com- 
panionship could not pass away from him. 
We recall those fine verses written by 
Goethe as an epilogue to Schiller’s poem, 
“The Bell,” when it was recited in honor 
of his memory in August, 1805. Thereis 
consolation in the repeated words, Denn 
er war unser / (For ours he was!) and 
as the poem closes in its form of ten years 
later, the thought changes: “ Even still 
he is with us, nor could we receive all his 
best gifts until he was taken from us by 
death.” When Goethe was in his seventy- 
seventh year, it was ordered that the vault 
to which Schiller’s body had been inde- 
cently hurried should be cleared. There 
they found one skull of peculiar beauty; 
it was declared to be Schiller’s. They 
placed it on the pedestal of Dannecker’s 
bust of the poet. A poem in the solemn 
terza rima of Dante tells us what the old 
man felt in presence of this relic of the 
grave, what mystic joy, what solemn ec- 
stacy, for a fount of life seemed to spring 
for him from the inmost cavern of death: 

Mysterious chalice! Oracle most dear! 
Even to grasp thee is my hand too base 

Except to steal thee from thy prison here 
With pious purpose, and devoutly go 

Back to free air, free thoughts, and sun- 

light clear. 


Back to these, not for relief or rest or 
pleasure, but, amid the frailty of old age, 
corroborated for renewed toil by the mem- 
ory of such a friend as Schiller, and by the 
thought of such a life as his, so pure, so 
daring, so steadfast to high aims. 
EDWARD DOWDEN. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
A MAIDEN SPEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Tom ought to be here by now,” said 
Lady Cecilia, glancing at her watch, and 
then looking out of the window. 

“‘T dare say he won’t be much longer, 
said Miss Sinclair, in a tranquil tone. 
“ Very likely it isn’t all over yet.” But 
she took a stealthy glance at the clock on 
the mantelpiece, and made a little gesture 
of impatience. 


” 
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|introduce you, you know. You take the 


Lady Cecilia rejoined, “and it is now | oath, and then you shake hands with the 


nearly half past. Can anything have gone | 
wrong?” 

Miss Sinclair did not reply; but after a 
little while she said, — 

“ This may turn out to be an eventful 
day in your brother’s history, my dear. 
In years to come he may look back on the 
day when he first entered the House of 
Commons, and think of how he hoped to 
make a name and have a career. But 
perhaps your brother doesn’t indulge in 
such visions.” 

Lady Cecilia 
quickly. 

* Edith, you mustn’t think Tom is in- 
different because he doesn’t say much. 
He is like most Englishmen, and hates to 
show his feelings. But I am sure he does 
feel —he is ambitious, I know. Don’t you 
think so too?” 

*T hope so certainly, 
clair. 

“* He may do great things,” Lady Cecilia 
continued; “have a career, as you Say. 
And if he does, you will know that you 
were the cause of it all. He would never 
have gone into Parliament if you hadn’t 
wanted him to. He is doing it just to 
please you.” 

Miss Sinclair smiled and blushed a 
little. Lady Cecilia’s words were pleasant 
to listen to; but she felt that she must 
make some protest. 

“Tam afraid that is a wrong motive,” 
she said. “He ought todo it for the love 
of his country, not out of regard for me. 
But I am glad he has entered public life, 
any way. It is dreadful to me to see a 
man who could do better, wasting all his 
time as so many men do. Your brother 
has talent, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Cecilia hastily ; 
“Tom has talent, though he seems anx- 
ious to appear as stupid as he can.’ 

It is possible Miss Sinclair might have 
protested against this as an exaggeration, 


looked at her friend 


” 


said Miss Sin- 


had it not been for the arrival of ‘the gen-| 


tleman under discussion. 

The Hon. Thomas Chillingham Walcot 
Barracliffe, or, as his friends called him, 
Tom Barracliffe, was a tall, good-looking 
man, a little under thirty. Both the ladies 
greeted him warmly. 

“Did it go off well?” Miss Sinclair | 
enquired. 

* Tell us all about it,” Lady Cecilia said. 

“ There’s not much to tell,” 
slowly. 
form; and it doesn’t take five minutes. 
You go up to the table —two members 


he replied | 
t’s a form, you know —a mere | 


speaker, you know; and that's all. You 
| have to show up what they call the return 
| to the writ.’ 

| Edith’s mother entered the room, and 
Tom Barracliffe enquired after her health, 
and then Lady Cecilia had something to 
say and drew her over to the window. 
Tom and Edith had one end of the long 
| drawing-room to themselves. She was the 
first to speak. 

** Now, Mr. Barracliffe, you are really a 
member, and I shall be quite impatient till 
I read your first speech. I was so sorry 
that there was no contest at the election; 
I would have liked you to give ever so 
many addresses to the electors and explain 
all your principles. What an excitement 
we should have had over the poll!” 

Tom Barracliffe smiled a little. 

“T believe most men are glad to get in 
as easily as they can,” he said. “I can’t 
say I was anxious to speechify; people 
ask you such awkward questions, you 
know.” 

“But now you are in the House, you 
must speak, you know; and you must 
begin soon. You must get over the first 
awkwardness as soon as you can.” 

* You don’t want me to join in — in the 
debate on the Address, do you?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Miss Sinclair said; “that might 
be too soon. You must take a week or 
two to get used to the House; but you 
might speak once or twice when the Esti- 
mates are being discussed. Just say a 
word or two, you know, and reserve your 
first great speech for some great occa- 
sion.” 

“You want me to make myself ridicu- 
lous,” Tom said. 

“Never mind about seeming ridicu- 
lous,” she replied. ‘ Remember Disraeli 
and his failure. How grand it was of him 
to say, ‘ The day will come when you will 
hear me!’” 

Mr. Barracliffe looked very dubious. 
After a long pause he said, with some at- 
tempt at lightness, “ You lay your com- 
mands upon me, then 

“I do. You are to be ambitious, you 
are to speak and sit on committee, and 
address public meetings; and by-and-by 
you will get some office, and then you will 
| go into the Cabinet, and perhaps become 
| prime minister.” 

Tom Barracliffe looked round, and then 
| said in a low voice, — 

“You don’t intend to keep me waiting 
till then, I hope?” 
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“ Till you are prime minister—no. I 
shall be an old woman then, I suppose.” 

Tom did not smile or look at her. He 
sat with his head bent forward, gazing in- 
tently at a spot in the carpet. After a 
little while Edith spoke again, — 

“Seriously, Mr. Barracliffe, I can’t tell 
you any more yet. If it’s a sin not to 
know one’s own mind, I am guilty of it. 
I like you very much, I do indeed; and 
there is no one I like better or sowell. I 
think you ought to be satisfied with that. 
And I believe in you too. I believe you 
can do great things, and I want you to 
try.” 

“Here a footman appeared with tea and 
its appurtenances. Lady Cecilia and Mrs. 
Sinclair came back to the little table where 
the two young people were sitting. Tom 
looked up at his sister. ‘ Miss Sinclair 
decides that I am to be an orator.” 

“ Edith is right,” said his sister. ‘We 
expect great things of you now: ‘ The ap- 
plause of listening senates to command.’” 

She recited Gray’s verse ore rotundo. 

Tom Barracliffe looked slightly bored 
—he never disguised his contempt for 
poetry. Miss Sinclair looked at him en- 
thusiastically. 

“J shall be dreadfully disappointed if 
you don’t make your presence felt in the 
House,” she said. 

“Oh,” replied Tom, “I must go into 
training at once, I suppose. ‘ What does 
one do to become an orator, I wonder?” 

“Oh,” said Miss Sinclair, * you’ll want 
to read up all the great questions. If you 
like, I’ll ask Mr. Tracy to give me a list 
of the best books.” 

Tom Barracliffe did not look particu- 
larly pleased. 

“Oh, Tracy,” he said; “of course, he 
knows all about it!” 

““Mr. Tracy knows everything that is 
worth knowing, or almost everything,” 
said Miss Sinclair. “ He is like an ency- 
clopzedia, and he always opens at the right 
place.” 

Tom didn’t reply at once, and the con- 
versation drifted away from the omniscient 
Mr. Tracy. But as Lady Cecilia was tak- 
ing leave —a private and particular leave 
—of her friend, she said, — 

“T never knew before you thought so 
much of Mr. Tracy, Edith.” 

Miss Sinclair blushed a little, but she 
replied firmly, “‘ Mr. Tracy is the cleverest 
man I know, and the best.” 

‘Poor Tom has gota rival then,” said 
Lady Cecilia, looking straight at her friend. 


? 


“ Mr. Tracy will always be my friend, I | 


hope,” she replied, “ whatever happens.” 
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| After a short pause she added, “‘ He has 
| never claimed to be more.” 

Lady Cecilia was somewhat reassured, 
but as she and her brother were driving 
home together, she couldn’t refrain from 
asking him what he thought of Mr. Tracy. 

Tom laughed. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of him,” he said. 
“He’s nobody—writes for reviews and 
dictionaries, and all that sort of thing.” 

“‘T suppose he’s clever,” said Lady Ce- 
cilia carelessly. 

“Oh, yes,” Tom replied. “ He’s clever, 
no doubt. We were at school together.” 

A good deal was implied in the last sen- 
tence. It meant that it was at school that 
Tom had learned that very clever people 
generally exist very much for the benefit 
of those who can turn their cleverness to 
account. 

“ I may as well get a list of books from 
old Tracy,” Tom added. 

“Why were you so late in coming, 
Tom?” asked his sister. 

“*] looked in at the club on the way up. 
Peppercorn came in a bad second.” 

“T don’t think you ought to have kept 


us waiting,” Lady Cecilia replied. “You 
knew how excited Edith was.” 
Tom only smiled in reply. His smile 


denoted superiority and an intimate knowl- 
edge of women’s ways. He was not go- 
ing to lose his suit by appearing too eager 
to winit. Just as the carriage was stop- 
ping he said to his sister, — 

* Don’t think that I am going to lose my 
chance. You may be sure that the late 
lamented Sinclair didn’t spin cotton all 
those years for nothing; she must be very 
rich. I’ve no doubt I should be abie to 
start the best training stable in England. 
That’s the only way to make anything out 
of racing.” 

And brother and sister entered the pater- 
nal dwelling, the town residence of the Earl 
of Meadhamstead. Tom was the second 
son of that well-known nobleman, and his 
elder brother was married and had chil- 
dren. Tom had a full share of that popu- 
larity which frequently consoles younger 
sons. Almost every one spoke of him as 
a very good sort of fellow indeed. He 
danced well and rode well, and both at 
Monte Carlo and Notting Hill was a great 
slaughterer of pigeons. He was tall and 
undeniably good-looking, and Miss Sin- 
clair, as we have seen, thought him re- 
markably intelligent. He had come to 
know that young lady by means of his sis- 
ter, Lady Cecilia, who was very fond of 
Tom and thought he wanted a little judi- 
cious guidance. Tom had been spending 
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too freely for some years, and his father 
had emphatically refused either to increase 
his allowance or to pay his debts. Hence 
Tom had come to regard the holy estate of 
matrimony with an eye of favor, or at least 
of resignation. And Miss Edith Sinclair, 
daughter and heiress of a wealthy cotton- 
spinner, not long deceased, was certainly 
one of the great lots in our Babylonian 
marriage market. 

At first his wooing was very successful. 
Edith seemed to like him, danced with 
him, and talked with him, and became 
more friendly than ever with Lady Cecilia. 
Then he had experienced a check. Talk- 
ing seriously to him one day, Edith told 
him she didn’t admire idleness and idle 
people, that she thought a man should find 
something better to do in the world than 
shooting pigeons. There were plenty of 
occupations — science, art, literature, pol- 
itics. Why didn’t he choose one of these? 

Tom was not a little perplexed by this 
novel doctrine, and consulted his sister. 

“ Edith means what she says,” Lady Ce- 
cilia replied. “I know her way of think- 
ing. If you want to please her, you'll 
have to do something; you'll have no 
chance if she once thinks you are stupid.” 

“TI know she admires intellect, and all 
that sort of thing,” Tom said ruefully. 

“You had better try politics, Pom,” his 


sister had replied; “it’s easier than any- 
thing else. And papa can get them to find 
you asafe seat when the general election 
comes on.” 

Thus it was that Tom had become a 
legislator, and now he was contemplating, 
with some repugnance, the idea of having 


to make aspeech. But after a few days’ 
attendance at the House, his fear sensibly 
diminished. It seemed pretty easy to 
speak as well as most members did. And 
what they said looked all right when it was 
reported in the papers. 

The Mr. Tracy who has been mentioned 
was an old friend of Edith’s, if a young 
lady of twenty-three can be said to have 
any old friends. He came very often to 
Mrs. Sinclair’s house in Park Lane, talked 
a good deal to Edith,and lent her books 
with passages marked in them. These 
Edith did not always read, but she liked 
discussing them with Mr. Tracy. Edith 
was very intelligent, and was always form- 
ing plans for what she called her mental 
improvement. The claims and fascina- 
tions of society were invariably too strong 
for these well-meant intentions ; but Edith 
held fast to her friendship with Mr. Tracy, 
as a proof (to herself) that she was not alto- 
gether frivolous. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AsoutT a fortnight after Tom Barra- 
cliffe’s final enrolment as a legislator, Miss 
Slnclair bethought herself that she hadn’t 
seen Mr. Tracy for several days, and was 
pleased to remember that he was coming 
in to dinner thatevening. While she was 
dressing she thought a good deal of her 
old friend, and wondered he had kept 
away so long. He had, as she told Lady 
Cecilia, never aspired to be more than a 
friend, and he had seen with unmoved eye 
the rise and fall of a good many suitors. 
He was free from all petty jealousy, and 
yet Edith was sure that he did not like 
Mr. Barracliffe. She remembered a dis- 
cussion she had had with him, in which 
she had been led into championing the 
cause of the society young man. 

“The men one knows,” she had said, 
“generally seem rather stupid, because 
they haven’t much to say, and say it 
badly. But still they are capable of sur- 
prising one at times by being so much 
better than they look. They are too much 
afraid of wearing their heart upon their 
sleeves.” 

“ Miss Sinclair,” Mr. Tracy had replied 
very seriously, “the belief in the inarticu- 
late young Englishman is one of the most 
hurtful of our social superstitions, one of 
the most mischievous of our zdola tribus. 
I hope you are not going to worship that 
silly fetish of society novels. Depend 
upon it, the average young man appears 
stupid and indifferent because he really is 
so.” 

The conversation had lasted for some 
time, always in general terms, but each had 
known that the other was thinking of Mr. 
Barracliffe. 

Edith remembered this talk, and was 
sorry for Mr. Tracy. She had herself a 
firm belief in Mr. Barracliffe’s talent, and 
in the real goodness of his disposition, and 
felt sure that proofs would be forthcom- 
ing; butin proportion as it was clear to 
her that Tom had gained a place in her 
affections which no one else had held, she 
felt a certain tenderness for the man who 
had the second place in her mind. They 
had never thought of being more than 
friends, she told herself, but now even that 
friendship was modified. 

Edith sat next to Mr. Tracy at dinner, 
and was very amiable tohim. She made 
him talk, and listened with the most flat- 
tering attention. Only when the talk was 
of politics she wondered if he guessed 
that she was thinking of Mr. Barracliffe. 
Mr. Tracy had good reasons for talking 
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on political subjects —the political situa- 
tion was just then very peculiar. Various 
rumors had been afloat, and were now 
gathering consistency and definite shape. 
These centred round a great politician, 
whom his opponents called the first of ora- 
tors, and his followers the first of states- 
men. Mr. Vavasour’s position in the 
world of politics was as remarkable as 
great experience, unrivalled talents, and 
the most restless energy could make it; 
and so, when it was authoritatively stated 
in one of the newspapers that he had de- 
cided to accept what was then known as 
the New Programme, the greatest interest 
was excited. The report was at once de- 
nied. Mr. Vavasour wrote a long letter to 
the journal which had published it, but his 
language was so guarded and ambigucus 
that the advocates of the New Programme 
were more than ever certain of their 
illustrious convert. And not many days 
after, Mr. Vavasour, in distributing the 
prizes to a Mechanics’ Institute in the 
north of England, had made a speech 
which had electrified the whole country. 
The New Programme was to be adopted 
under a changed name. Mr. Vavasour 
had accepted the measures he had de- 
nounced. Never since the great conver- 
sion of Sir Robert Peel had there been so 
much political excitement. The great 
question was, how far Mr. Vavasour would 
be able to carry his own followers with 
him. A schism in the party seemed in- 
evitable. 

It was on these topics that Mr. Tracy 
discoursed, while Edith listened, and 
thought of Mr. Barracliffe. How would 
all this affect him? If there was a split, 
which side would he take? 

Mr. Tracy noticed her abstracted air, 
and divined whither her thoughts were 
tending. 

He said in a tone which he tried to 
make indifferent, “ Your friend Mr. Bar- 
racliffe is one of the new members, isn’t 
he?” 

The question was quite unnecessary, 
and Edith knew it. 

“Yes ” she said, “he is.” 

** Now,” continued the other, “I won- 
der what suggested the idea tohim. Does 
he think of becoming a statesman ?” 

“T am afraid you have a low opinion of 
Mr. Barracliffe,” said Edith with forced 
calmness. ‘ You seem to think that he 
has no capacity whatever.” 

“Not at all,” replied Tracy quickly. 
“He is an expert horseman, a crack shot, 
and he used to play cricke' very well in- 
deed.” 
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His irony was too apparent. Miss Sin- 
clair’s cheeks flushed, and she replied with 
some warmth, — 

“ Perhaps he is not so stupid as you 
think. He may surprise you one of these 
days. At any rate, I believe firmly in his 
ability and in his future.” 

And Edith darted an indignant glance 
at him as she left the room with the other 
ladies. 

Tracy felt very unhappy as he lighted 
his cigarette. He regretted that he had 
shown so plainly his dislike of Tom Bar- 
racliffe, and it was but poor consolation to 
assure himself that his low estimate of 
that gentleman was the right one. 

‘What can she see in him?” he kept 
repeating to himself, as many a hapless 
gentleman has done in like case. 

In the drawing-room his mortification 
mounted still higher. Tom Barracliffe 
had come in, and was talking to Edith. 
She was interested in his conversation 
evidently, for she smiled, and her eyes 
sparkled. Mr. Tracy could not help 
watching the two young people, while he 
tried to talk commonplaces to Mrs. Sin- 
clair. 

Tom had come in from the House of 
Commons to bring Miss Sinclair a piece 
of news. Lord Yelverton had made a 
short speech, in which he had declared 
himself unable to follow Mr. Vavasour’s 
lead any longer. And Lord Yelverton 
would have a large following. 

“And you, Mr. Barracliffe?” Edith 
asked excitedly. 

Tom looked very grave. 

“]T shall follow Lord Yelverton,” he 
said. “But I shall not tell anybody so 
just yet. Only I thought you might like 
to know it.” 

Edith nodded solemnly. She felt that 
she was the possessor of a state secret. 

“JT am glad you are going to take that 
side,” she said. ‘“ Mr. Tracy says " 

She stopped, and cast a hurried glance 
at the gentleman she had named. Tom 
appeared not to notice this. 

“We shall have lively times in the 
House,” he said. ‘“ Yelverton’s resigna- 
tion will be followed by one or two others. 
Then there will be a want of confidence 
motion, and a high old debate.” 

“Ah,” cried Edith eagerly, “what a 
chance for you! You must speak. They 
will listen all the more because they won’t 
know on which side you are going to 
vote.” 

Tom laughed a little. 

* Would you really like me to speak?” 
he said. 
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“Oh, you must, you must!” she re- 
plied. “You must show them that you 
are not going to be a mere dummy, who 
only votes as he is told.” 

“And you won’t mind it if I make an 
ass of myself?” asked he. “I dare say 
I shall.” 

“T am sure you won’t make yourself 
ridiculous,” she said. “I’ve no doubt 
you'll succeed very well; of course I 
shan’t expect too much.” 

‘I'll try then,” he said. “It’s to please 
you, you know.” 

She avoided his glance. 

“Shall you be very nervous, do you 
think?” 

“T hope not,” he replied. “And now, 
I suppose, I ought to go down to the 
House again.” 

“Of course you ought,” she said. 
“ Run away.” And she gave him a glance 
which ought to have made him proud and 
happy. ; ; 
Mr. Barracliffe took his leave and pro- 
ceeded to his club, where he prepared 
himself for his legislative duties by win- 
ning ten pounds at écarté. 

Mr. Tracy did not stay very late at Mrs. 
Sinclair’s. 

“Going so soon, Mr. Tracy?” Edith 
exclaimed as he said good-bye, “Shall 


we see you again before long?” We are 


always in at five o’cleck on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, as you know.” 

“T can hardly forget that, Miss Sin- 
clair,” Tracy replied gioomily. 

“You have rather avoided us lately, I 
am afraid,” Edith replied, with an attempt 
at lightness in her tone. 

“Yes, Miss Sinclair,” he said slowly. 
“T have kept away a little. When I came 
I could hardly speak to you. I had to sit 
by and watch Titania caressing the long 
ears of Bottom.” 

Edith felt very angry at these words; 
but when she looked at the speaker, and 
saw how unhappy and dejected he looked, 
her anger gave way, and she said quietly, 

“Of course I know what you mean, Mr. 
Tracy. You are very unjust to—to Mr. 
Barracliffe.” 7 

After a pause she said, still more gen- 
tly, “I shall be very unhappy if you con- 
tinue to think so badly of him.” 

Mr. Tracy uttered something between 
asigh and a groan, pressed her hand for 
one moment, and then left the house. He 
walked home to his lodgings, and then sat 
down and meditated sadly. He thought 
of Edith, of how he had first met her, and 
of all their confidential conversations, of 
how proud he was of her intelligence and 
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|her beauty, and of how pleasant their 
| friendship had been. 


* And now it is all over,” he said to him- 
self. “She is going to marry that tall, 
good-looking, stupid barbarian. She is 
very much in love with him —I saw her 
eyes following him round the room. She 
liked me very much once, but never like 
that. She likes me still in a way, but our 
old friendship is dead, and only wants 
decent Christian burial ; or, if it still lives, 
it won’t survive her marriage to that ani- 
mal. Between a man and a woman a 
friendship that doesn’t lead to a wedding, 
will be ended by a wedding. After all, 
she is only going the way of all heiresses.” 

Thus did Tracy, sad at heart, solilo- 
quize, and then he fell again to thinking 
of Edith, her fine, pencilled eyebrows and 
her lovely eyes, and how she had looked 
when she had said this well-remembered 
word and that. After much musing he 
gave a deep sigh, and took a from a shelf 
a tiny volume which he knew well. It was 
the “Enchiridion” of Epictetus, and he 
read in it the familiar doctrine of ta é9’ jyuiv 
and 72 pi é¢’ quiv. 

Tom Barracliffe, too, thought a good 
deal about Edith. He, too, had noticed 
the eyebrows and the eyes,and knew as 
well as poor Tracy that Miss Sinclair was 
remarkably pretty. 

This was an additional stroke of good 
fortune —heiresses so often think it su- 
perfluous to be good-looking; and he 
thought with the greatest pleasure of the 
suitors Miss Sinclair had had, over all of 
whom he was going totriumph. Mr. Bar- 
racliffe’s reading had not been very exten- 
sive, and I do not know if he had ever 
heard of Congreve. But he would have 
echoed the sentiment of the famous 
couplet, — 


If there is bliss in love, ’tis when I see 
The heart that others bleed for, bleed for me. 


And then his thoughts wandered on to 
other fields —to the purchase of yearlings 
and the blue ribbon of the turf, and the 
still heavier stakes of Sandown and Kemp- 
ton. Even gentlemen who don’t care for 
poetry are capable of imaginative flights 
like this. 

A few days later Mr. Tracy called at 
Mrs. Sinclair’s and had a few minutes’ 
talk with Edith alone. 

“T want to tell you,” he said, “that I 
am sorry I spoke as I did the other night 
You said I was unjust to Mr. Barracliffe, 
and you are very likely right.” 

He paused, and looked at her for some 
time, smiling sadly. “We have been very 
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great friends, haven’t we?” he said at 
last. 

Edith bowed her head, and her voice 
shook a little as she replied, — 

“And we shall continue so, I hope. 
Why should everything be changed? Be- 
cause, if i 

“ We might be still the best of friends, 
if it were not forone thing. I love you— 
love you so passionately that the thought 
you will soon belong to another is more 
than I can bear. And so I am prejudiced 
and unjust, as you say. I am really say- 
ing good-bye, Edith, now. I shall not see 
you again for some time, perhaps not till 
after you are married. And if inthe midst 
of all your happiness you can find time to 
think of one as desolate and unhappy as 
I shall be, think of me as kindly as you 
can.” 

“Mr. Tracy,” Edith cried, ‘I am so 
sorry for all this; I never thought you 
cared for me in that sort of way.” 

“Good-bye,” he said again. 
hands clasped, and he was gone. 

Fora moment or two Edith wished that 
she had told him that she was not abso- 
lutely engaged to Mr. Barracliffe, as he 
supposed, and then she was glad she had 
not undeceived him. For, after all, was 
he wrong? Had she not virtually surren- 
dered? She tried to imagine how she 
would feel if everything was broken off 
between her and Mr. Barracliffe. Butshe 
soon took refuge from this dismal prospect 
by reassuring herself of her belief in him. 
To the superficial observer he might ap 
pear dull and commonplace; she had seen 
from the first that beneath his external in- 
difference and occasional heaviness there 
lay hid talent and character and deep feel- 
ing; she was sure of this, and the world 
at large would be sure of it too, before 
very long. 

In the midst of these reflections poor 
Tracy was forgotten, and Edith was 
pleased to have her usual daily visit from 
Lady Cecilia, who came in full of talk 
about Tom and the speech which he was 
going to think seriously about in a few 
days. 

And while the young ladies were em- 
ployed in this interesting and agreeable 
manner, Tom had hunted up Mr. Tracy in 
his suburban lodgings, and was explaining 
to his old schoolfellow the very private 
and particular business which had brought 
him to that unfashionable neighborhood. 
Tom felt that his errand was a very disa- 
greeable one, and he was very awkward at 


Their 





first; but the interview was soon over, and | 
he left the house with the comfortable feel- | 
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ing of a man who has got what he wanted 
and now sees his path straight before him. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE great debate on the want of con- 
fidence motion did not come off till nearly 
a month later. There had been all the 
usual preliminary skirmishes of letters, 
public speeches, meetings, demonstra- 
tions. The opponents of the New Pro- 
gramme and its advocates were alike 
active, and Mr. Vavasour, shaking off the 
weight of years, had risen to the occasion 
and produced one of his most magnificent 
orations. And the excitement deepened 
as both parties gathered themselves to- 
gether for their great conflict. Andas the 
time grew nearer, and the issue seemed 
more and more doubtful, and more and 
more momentous, the two ladies who were 
interested in Tom Barracliffe became ex- 
cited and nervous, and at last absolutely 
frightened. 

Lady Cecilia begged her brother not to 
think of entering in such a battle of the 
giants. 

“ They will never listen to you, Tom,” 
she said, “ when they are waiting to hear 
the big men. And the papers won’t re- 
port you at all.” 

And Edith, too, began to be quite 
alarmed at Tom’s audacity and her own 
thoughtlessness. 

“* Mr. Barracliffe,” she said, “I would 
very much rather that you didn’t speak in 
this debate. If you don’t succeed, I shall 
feel itis my fault. Wait for a less impor- 
tant occasion when you won’t be so ner- 
vous.” 

But Tom shook his head and smiled, 
and said he had no nerves. 

“TI shall be cool enough,” he said. “I 
don’t think so much of the House of Com- 
_ as youdo. They are a very casual 
ot. 

Then the day came when, just as Edith 
was sitting down to dinner, she gota tele- 
gram. “Shall try to-night. T. Barra- 
cliffe.” She was so excited that she rushed 
off before her dinner was properly fin- 
ished to Lady Cecilia, and the two young 
ladies endeavored to help each other 
through the trying ordeal of waiting for 
the result. 

It was quite late when Mr. Barracliffe 
came in. 

“‘T went round to your house, Miss Sin- 
clair,” he said. “They told me you were 
here.” 

“ Well?” exclaimed the two ladies si- 
multaneously, with the most acute inter- 
rogative emphasis. 
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“T’ve made my speech, 
“ At least most of it. 
over.” 

They were clamorous for full particu- 
lars, but Tom’s face wore a stolid appear- 
ance, and he vouchsafed only the briefest 
details. 

He had not broken down, He had 
spoken in a full House, or nearly full. He 
didn’t think his speech was an utter fail- 
ure. There had been some applause at 
the end ofit. He had received some com- 
pliments upon his performance. Compli- 
ments didn’t, generally speaking, amount 
to much. 

These little scraps of information were 
all that could be extracted from him, and 
before long he said he must return to the 
House. 

“You may be sure he has done well,” 
Lady Cecilia said, when her brother had 
gone. “I know Tom’s ways.” 

““T suppose I must wait till the morn- 
ing,” Edith said. ‘ I’ve told them tosend 
up all the papers to my bedroom as soon 
as ever they come.” 

Tom’s speech duly appeared in the next 
morning’s papers, and for the next two or 
three days neither of our young ladies 
could think of anything else. The speech 
had been a great success — more than a 
success, a veritable triumph. * There had 
never been a maiden speech like it. It 
had come like thunder out of aclear sky, 
and had astonished, bewildered, electri- 
fied the House. It was impossible to say 
how many votes it had lost to Mr. Vava- 
sour. The leader of the opposition, 
speaking shortly afterwards, had referred 
to itin the warmest terms of eulogy, and 
Mr. Vavasour himself, in the great oration 
which posterity will remember as one of 
his highest efforts, had, with that generos- 
ity which was one of his most striking 
traits, gone out of his way to give it the 
most emphatic praise. The speech was 
not a very long one — it occupied just two 
columns in the Zimes. Both Lady Ce- 
cilia and Edith read it over till they knew 
it by heart. It was amusing to see them 
on the morning after its delivery, going 
over it together, radiant, beaming, en- 
thusiastic, picking out fine passages, and 
declaiming them to each other, with what 
they judged appropriate parliamentary 
gestures. 

“ Just listen to this!” Edith cried en- 
thusiastically, ‘You know your brother 
always pretends that he hates poetry, and 
never reads it, but how beautifully he 
brings in the quotation from Browning. 
Here is the passage : — 


” Tom said. 


I’m not sorry it’s 
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*“* Members opposite may exult in the 
perversion of the Right Honorable gentle- 
man, we can only grieve overit. For years 
they have prophesied evil of him, and now 
that their predictions have been in some 
measure justified, they triumph ; while we 
hang our heads in shame. We cannot 
follow our great leader in his treason to 
the State; we can only lament that it is 
our bitter lot to oppose him. 


We that had loved him so, followed him, 
trusted him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Caught his great language, learned his 
clear accents.’ 


Isn’t that splendid now —‘his mild and 
magnificent eye’— isn’t that appropri- 
ate?” 

Lady Cecilia echoed her friend’s enthu- 
siasm, and more passages were picked 
out, and deciaimed, and admired, till, as I 
have said, they both knew the speech by 
heart. 

Then there was the reading of the 
papers, and picking out their comments on 
the great effort oforatory. All mentioned 
it ; some went very far in their praise. A 
new orator had arisen, and behind the 
orator might be discerned the promise of 
a new statesman. When, after the divis- 
sion, Mr. Vavasour was found to be in a 
minority, one of the morning papers boldly 
attributed the result to the successful 
efforts of a new member. 

** One who addresses the House of Com- 
mons for the first time can seldom do 
more than claim an indulgent pity for his 
oratorical efforts; the maiden speech to 
which we are now referring is in the 
proud position of having controlled a di- 
vision, rejected a bill, and overthrown a 
ministry.” 

There was more in the same strain, and 
Edith read the whole of it with the deep- 
est interest and the most profound belief. 

To do him justice, Tom bore all his 
honors meekly. He never alluded to his 
speech himself, and when others talked 
about it, and paid him fresh compliments, 
he said as little as could be said under the 
circumstances. Edith had to wait before 
she could give him her congratulations ; 
he didn’t call in Park Lane till two clear 
days had passed. When they met, he be- 
gan to talk on indifferent subjects, but she 
soon introduced the great topic. 

“‘T hope I have pleased you,” Tom said, 
in reply to her remarks. 

“Indeed you have pleased me very, 
very much,” she replied. 

“ Then,” Tom replied, “may I hope 
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that now ——” and he looked her full in 
the face. 

He~ eyes dropped, she replied slowly, 

“Yes, Mr. Barracliffe.” After a little, 
she added. “I liked you from the first, 
and now I think I love you, Tom. And 
I love you because I admire you so, and 
because I was the first to find out how 
clever you are.” 

The two sat together for some minutes 
longer, and Tom at last went home happy 
in the thought that he had won the great 
prize. Edith too was very happy during 
those next days and weeks. Everybody 
thought the engagement “such a suitable 
one,” and said all sorts of sweet things 
about the man she had chosen. The only 
drawback to her happiness — it was a very 
slight one — was that Tom refused to fol- 
low up his great success as he might have 
done. The country had to be roused from 
its confidence in Mr. Vavasour, meetings 
were to be held in all the large towns, 
every one who could speak at all was ex- 
pected to declaim against the new depart- 
ure, to denounce the New Programme in 
its thinly veiled disguise. And much was 
expected of Mr. Barracliffe. No less a 
personage than Lord Yelverton had told 
him that he counted on his help. But 
Tom preferred for the present to rest on 
the laurels he had already gained. Edith 


would have preferred it otherwise, but she 
let herself be easily persuaded that Tom 
was right. 

“If I goon the stump,” Tom said, “ I 


shall see very little of you. There will 
be time for speech-making by-and-by.” 

How could Edith resist such an argu- 
ment ? 

Lovers in their happiness are apt to be 
blind to the feelings of others, and Edith 
certainly on one occasion was rather cruel 
to Mr. Tracy. After his farewell to her, 
he came no more to Park Lane; but she 
met him by accident at the Academy. He 
was in that room where architectural de- 
signs “waste their sweetness on the 
desert air.” After the first greetings, she 
attacked him with the question, — 

“Of course you’ve read Mr. Barracliffe’s 
speech — what do you think of it?” 

There was a cruel triumph in her tone. 

Tracy spoke calmly in reply. 

‘IT have read it, Miss Sinclair, and I 
must say that I do not think very highly 
of it. It seems to me merely common- 
place rhetoric.” 

“Mr. Tracy,” Edith said indignantly, 
“how you must hate poor Mr. Barra- 
cliffe !” 

A look of pain passed across his face. 
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Then he glanced at her and said in a low 
voice, — 

“] hear that you are to be married in 
the autumn, Miss Sinclair.” 

Edith bowed her head in silence. She 
was a little sorry now that she had met 
her old friend. 

“IT hope you will be very, very happy,” 
he said. 

“Good-bye,” she replied, holding out 
her hand. 

“Good-bye,” he said sadly; and then 
turning away he proceeded to examine 
one of the architectual designs which in- 
terest the general public so little. Edith 
rejoined her mamma, and as she a quarter 
of an hour later passed the entrance of 
the room she had left, she saw that Mr. 
Tracy was still standing in the same posi- 
tion, examining the same drawing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tom BARRACLIFFE’s reputation did 
not at all suffer from his inaction. People 
shook their heads and said he was a know- 
ing fellow who had learnt his own value 
and did not mean to make himself cheap. 
He was quite right to keep in reserve for 
a great occasion. 

In fact the only drawback to Tom’s 
good fortune was that he failed both at 
the Derby and at Ascot to pick out the 
winning horse. Goodwood made up some 
of his losses, but before Goodwood came, 
a very important event happened to him. 

There was in the north of England a 
retired ironmaster whose name was Whit- 
ing. This man’s blast-furnaces had made 
him rich, and the speculations which oc- 
cupied his leisure had almost doubled his 
wealth. He had no children, no relations 
of any kind, and was considered eccentric. 

Now Mr. Whiting was an ardent politi- 
cian, and of course had read Tom’s famous 
speech. He had been delighted with it. 
The idea that it had brought about the 
defeat of Mr. Vavasour pleased him still 
more. He sawin Tom Barracliffe a ris- 
ing statesman, a saviour and defender of 
his country. Asa tribute of his admira- 
tion he determined to leave him the bulk 
of his property. The lawyer was sent for 
and the will was made. Mr. Whiting’s 
eccentricity was displayed in nothing so 
much as in his testamentary views; he 
made a new will on an average about once 
a month, and though the minor bequests 
remained the same in all, the principal 
legatee was continually changed. Some- 
times it was an author, whose book had 
pleased the eccentric old man, sometimes 
it was some heroic fireman or brave sailor, 
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Only a year before Tom’s name was in- 
scribed in the place of favor, Mr. Vavasour 
himself, then innocent of the New Pro- 
gramme, had been the destined heir. Thus 
Tom might never have succeeded to Mr. 
Whiting’s many thousands, had not a fit 
of apoplexy prevented the fickle testator 
from choosing a fresh favorite. 

Tom thus got the benefit of what was 
really the last will and testament of John 
Whiting, Esquire, of Comber Hall, in the 
county of Durham. 

Edith was weil pleased when Tom told 
her of the good news, pleased with the 
secret thought that no one would be able 
to attribute Tom’s marriage to mercenary 
motives. 

She enquired after the amount of the 
legacy. 

“ About £170,000,” said Tom coolly. 

Tom hada good deal to doin connection 
with this big bequest, and this had neces- 
sitated a postponement of the wedding. 

“ And there is to be an autumn session 
of Parliament, Tom,” Edith said one day, 
when the interesting date was under dis- 
cussion; “our honeymoon must bea short 
one, for of course you must be in your 
seat.” 

“IT don’t see the necessity,” said Tom 
curtly. “I don’t care about wasting so 
much of my time in the House of Com- 
mons.” 

Edith looked at him in amazement. 

* In fact,” he continued slowly, and with 
emphasis, “ I am sick of the Parliamentary 
business altogether. I have applied for 
the Chiltern Hundreds.” 


During the January of the following year 
Mr. Tracy for the first time in his life was 


at Monaco. One afternoon he had been 
to a concert of classical music, and was 
about to take a quiet, contemplative stroll 
through the beautiful gardens of the Ca- 
sino, when he was accosted by a gentleman 
who was sitting at one of the tables in 
front of the caféopposite. Turning round, 
he saw Tom Barracliffe. 

Tracy was not very glad to meet his 
old acquaintance, ~- 

“ He is on his wedding tour,” he thought, 
“and perhaps getting a little tired of it. 
He will invite me to dinner, and I shall 
have to meet her.” 

Still, he couldn’t help himself ; he shook 
hands with Tom, and on his invitation 
seated himself at the table, and had ex- 
pressed a preference for vermouth. Then 
he remarked on the beauty of the weather. 

“Do you know,” Tom said, “you are 
about the last person in the world I should 
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have expected to see here? Is it roulette 
or trente-et-guarante? Are you playinga 
system?” 

Tracy smiled faintly. 

“T am working,” he said. ‘“ Consulting 
some documents in the library up there,” 
and he pointed in the direction of Vieux 
Monaco. 

“ Well,” Tom replied, “ you are the first 
person I ever heard of whocame here to 
read. There isn’t much study done at 
Monte Carlo, you may be sure. I came 
here about a week ago to pot at the 
pigeons, and I’ve done very well, so far.” 

* How is Lady Cecilia? ” asked Tracy. 

“ Quite well, I believe,” said Tom in- 
differently. “She is going to be married 
before long.” 

“And how is—” Tracy hesitated a 
little — “ your wife?” 

Tom burst out laughing. 

“T hope she’s quite well,” he said. “ I’ve 
no doubt she is. Perhaps she is doing 
German exercises, or playing scales, or 
something of that sort. You see,” he 
added in an explanatory tone, “ she is cer- 
tain to be in the schoolroom, for though I 
am sure to marry at last, I don’t mean to 
do so for a goodtime yet. There’s no rea- 
son why I should.” 

Tracy listened, bewildered. 

“TI thought you were married to Miss 
Sinclair,” he said at last, with as much 
indifference as he could assume. 

* Bless you, no,” said the other, good- 
humoredly. ‘* Where have you been living 
all this time? That was broken off ages 
ago.” 

“ Broken off?” said Tracy, and felt as 
he spoke that he was betraying his eager- 
ness for information. 

“Yes,” replied Tom, with irritating 
slowness; “ the fact is, we didn’t suit each 
other atall. She thought a lot of me, I 
know, but not in the way I wanted. And 
I found being a member of Parliament no 
end of a nuisance. I had to sit on com- 
mittees, and they were always wanting me 
to take part in the debates —it was all 
owing to that confounded speech that you 
wrote out for me, and that it took me three 
days to learn,” 

“Come,” said Tracy, “it wasn’t all 
mine.” 

“All but a few sentences,” rejoined 
Tom, “which I put in, just to feel that I 
had some interest in it. And I’ve no 
doubt they would have been better away. 
I don’t say anything against the speech. I 
dare say it was very eloquent, and all that; 
but I didn’t fancy being made to live up 





to it,as they say. And then, you know, 
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it’s not so very jolly getting credit that 
doesn’t belong to you.” 

Tracy said nothing, but sat looking at 
his glass. 

“I’m awfully obliged to you, all the 
same,” resumed Tom, “ because, you see, 
if it hadn’t been for the famous speech, 
old Whiting wouldn’t have left me all his 
shekels. If you were one of those com- 
mercial fellows, you’d want a commission, 
or something of that sort.” 

Tracy laughed, and shook his head. 

“‘T heard of your good fortune,” he said. 
“T congratulate you. I don’t think I'll 
make any claim for my share of the trans- 
action.” 

“ Well,” the other replied, “ I'll give you 
a piece of news instead. Mrs. Sinclair 
and her daughter are both on the Riviera.” 

“Do you know where?” cried Tracy 
excitedly. 

“ Ah,” said Tom, “I thought the news 
would interest you. Their address is 
Villa Rousseau, Mentone. Their villa is 
on the East Bay, not far from the Italian 
frontier. I would recommend you to call 
on them.” 

Tracy promised to follow this advice, 
and then inwardly revolving many things, 
he walked slowly down the hill to his lodg- 
ings in the Condamine. 

Tom Barracliffe watched him disap- 


pear round the corner of the Casino, and 
smiled. 

“It’s curious,” he reflected, “to see 
how eager some men are for matrimony, 
and how glad others are to keep out of it. 


Poor Tracy! I wonder if there is any 
woman alive that would ever make me like 
that. At any rate, I hope it won’t be for 
some time yet.” 

Mr. Tracy was at Mentone early the 
next day. He didn’t intend to call (so he 
assured himself) at the Villa Rousseau 
till about half past four, but he was anx- 
ious to see the town — there were one or 
two interesting graves in the cemetery. 

But it so happened that he had not been 
half an hour in the place before he met 
Mrs. Sinclair driving a small pony-chaise. 
She stopped to speak to him—he ex- 
plained that he proposed to call. 

“You had better come up to déjeuner 
at twelve,” she said. “I’m sure Edith 
will be glad to see you after all this time.” 

Tracy, of course, didn’t fail to be at the 
Villa Rousseau at the appointed time, and 
at five minutes past twelve he was sitting 
down at the table with the two ladies. The 
repast was delightful. In the midst of 
his pleasure at seeing Edith again, he 
couldn’t help contrasting the dainty, pret- 
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tily served déjeumer with the two-and-a- 
half-francs’ table d’héte he generally 
partook of, at one of the cheaper hotels of 
Monte Carlo. After it was over, Edith 
proposed a walk in the garden, and they 
strolled about for some time, chatting 
lightly on all sorts of topics. 

At last Edith pointed to a little arbor 
whose roof was formed by trellised vines. 

“ Let us sit down here a little,” she said ; 
“ walking in the sun has made me a little 
tired, I think.” 

Then, as soon as they were both seated, 
she turned on him with the direct ques- 
tion, — 

“ Why did you write that speech for Mr. 
Barracliffe ?” 

“ Did he tell you that I wrote it?” Tracy 
asked, evading her question. 

“He did at last; but I had begun to 
suspect it. Mr. Barracliffe got to be very 
disgusted when any one alluded to his one 
speech. Nothing could make him venture 
another. Why did you do it?” 

“* Well,” replied Tracy slowly, not car- 
ing to encounter her glance, “ partly be- 
cause he asked me, and I couldn’t refuse 
him. I used to write his verses for him 
when we were at school together. And 
then, you know, you were engaged to 
him —” 

“T wasn’t,” interrupted Edith quickly. 

“You were not?” he replied. ‘If 
thought so—I was sure of it. And you 
loved him —at least, so I thought — and 
you wanted so much to believe in him. Of 
course, I never thought the speech would 
make as much stir as it did, but I did be- 
lieve it would do pretty well ; and I thought 
how that would please you. And then, 
you know, you had told me that I was un- 
just to him, and 

* Don’t say anything more,” she said, 
“T understand. But you were very wrong 
all the same. Think how I was deceived, 
and how everybody was deceived, and 
what might have happened.” 

Tracy did not reply, and the silence 
lasted for some time, and was felt to be 
very oppressive by both. 

Then Edith rose and said she must go 
back to the house, and see what her mother 
was going todo that afternoon. 

“Ah, Miss Sinclair,” Tracy cried at 
last, “ wait one moment longer. Listen to 
me for a few seconds only.” 

Not a few seconds, however, but fully a 
quarter of an hour elapsed before they 
quitted the arbor and went in search of 
Mrs. Sinclair. That lady was sitting out 
in the verandah, looking up and down the 
garden for the missing two, 
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“ Mamma,” cried Edith, “here we are. 
Wie Verlobte sich empfehlen, as they say 
in the German papers. Give us your 
blessing, mamma.” 

And her hand slipped into Tracy’s, 
which hung loose by his side. 

“ Mrs. Sinclair,” he said, “ my happiness 
only requires your sanction to make it 
complete.” 

She stood looking at them doubtfully, 
glancing from the one to the other. 

* Well, Edith,” she said at last, “I’ve 
always let you have your own way, and I 
suppose I shall have to now. Mr. Tracy 
is very clever, 1 am sure, and I’ve no 
doubt he’s very fond of you; so perhaps 
you might do worse. Of course, you 
might have done better with all your ad- 
vantages ; but I dare say you don’t think 
so.” 

Mr. Tracy thanked the lady for even 
this modified approval, and then he and 
Edith turned back into the garden and 
continued to pace its pleasant paths, some- 
times talking fast, sometimes with “ bril- 
liant flashes of silence.” 

One of these was ended by Edith’s sud- 
denly saying, “ Eustace, there is one thing 
I was right in all time and you were wrong 
—I mean the speech. Why did you say 
it was commonplace? I thought it splen- 
did, and my opinion hasn’t changed at 
all. Do you know! can recite the whole 
of it?” 

“ Do,” said Tracy ; “ then perhaps I shall 
begin to like it.” 

“ Eustace,” she said solemnly, “ you 
know what I wanted Mr. Barracliffe to do. 
Poor man! He couldn’t have done any- 
thing if he had tried hishardest. But you 
can. You ought to enter Parliament and 
make some more great speeches, and do 
a lot of good, and become famous.” 

Tracy laughed. 

“Tf you think so much of me,” he said, 
“T shall have to think more of myself. 
And perhaps by-and-by I might be bold 
enough and vain enough to solicit the 
votes of the free and independent elec- 
tors of somewhere or other. But there’s 
something else which ought to happen 
first.” 

Edith said nothing, though the blush 
on her cheek showed that she understood 
him. 

** My dear,” he went on, more seriously, 
*T mustn’t let you have too high an opin- 
ion of me. |I may turn out a very dull dog, 
you know, and I may never be able to re- 
peat the success which I contrived for Mr. 
Barracliffe. How will you feel if I prove 
a complete failure in politics?” 


MNEMOSYNE, 


Edith lifted her head and looked right 
into his eyes. 

‘*‘] shall not mind very much after all,” 
she said softly. ‘I shall admire you just 
the same — perhaps all the more.” 

R. SHINDLER. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MNEMOSYNE. 


THE harp of memory has many strings, 
but none of them all vibrate so easily or 
so truly as those of scent and of sound. 
It might be supposed that sight would 
link us more securely than these to the 
past, for seeing is believing, we say: to 
have seen is to know. In Greek —the 
most exact language in the world — olda, 
I know, is the perfect tense of the verb 
eidetv, to see. Nevertheless, blind men 
have the most featly memories ; vision has 
the effect of distracting as well as of sup- 
plying thought. Itis the custom of min- 
isters at question time in the House of 
Commons to read their answers, so as to 
ensure accuracy; but those who were in 
the House when the late Mr. Fawcett was 
postmaster-general, must remember how 
unerringly that sightless official used to 
repeat long statements full of complicated 
detail. 

Besides, sight, being 
treacherous. 


subjective, is 
Scent and sound, it may be 
said, are equally subjective as sight, and 
so far might be held to be not more trust- 
worthy than it is as recorders of passing 
events; but they differ from it in this 
respect, that their record is not affected 


by a sense of proportion. The perfume 
of a rose and the sound of a trumpet seem 
as powerful to a grown man as toa child; 
but a child looking ona lake, a house, or 
a horse, is impressed with the size of the 
object compared to himself; as he grows 
in stature, the impression grows on a pro- 
portionate scale. At middie age a man 
may shut his eyes and behold the school 
he left thirty years ago; he has never 
been there since, yet all the well-known 
features present themselves as clearly as 
if he still stoodamong them. He resolves 
to devote a day to revisiting the old place; 
perhaps he has a son to enter in the same 
establishment where learning was drubbed 
into himself. When he gets there, is 
his recollection confirmed? Infallibly no. 
Even if familiar houses have not been 
pulled down and rebuilt, or the twilight 
lanes he used to idle in have not been 
| transformed into busy, glaring streets — 
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if self-conscious villas and rectangular 
garden plots have not covered the hillside 
whereon he knew nothing taller than the 
foxglove, or more formal than the breadths 
of fern — there is a change defying defini- 
tion. Though not a brick may have been 
laid nor a tree felled since he last stood 
there, he is as much perplexed as Rip van 
Winkle. The distances are all false, the 
heights are all altered; trees, houses, and 
hedges stand in the well-remembered rela- 
tion, but everything seems as if viewed 
through the wrong end of a telescope. 
There is the cricket-ground, and beyond 
it the brick wall of the garden; it used to 
be recounted as a heroic feat how Buller, 
one of the under-masters, once made so 
mighty a swipe to “long on” that he drove 
the ball right over the wall, and through 
the roof of the headmaster’s vinery. Now 
what strikes the*visitor is the perilous 
proximity of the glass to the wickets. 

No; it is no longer to the man the 
same place it used to be to the boy — not 
the scene which in the interval has so 
often passed before his after-sight. His 
own growth, alike in mental scope and in 
pounds avoirdupois, has made it impossi- 
ble for him ever to be in the old relation 
to it again, so as to see it in the old pro- 
portion. An early Italian poet, Zappi, 


sings, ** When I used to measure myself 


with my goat, and my goat was the taller, 
even then I loved Clori;” and through- 
out Zappi’s life that goat remained the 
taller. 

Alas! if that be so with houses and 
fields, much more is it the case with faces 
of friends. A man grows through youth 
to manhood and middle age; little by little 
the features of his associates change as 
his own change; the untiring sculptor 
adds line upon line so stealthily, here a 
little and there a little, that Tom still 
seems the same Tom to Dick and to him- 
self as when they played in the eleven 
together ; the same old jokes as of yore 
show no signs of wear and tear; still, per- 
haps, to each of them the future seems as 
much better than the present as ever it 
did. 

“T say, old fellow,” Dick says to Tom 
one day, “I declare your hair is turning 
grey!” 

“Oh, I know, dear boy,” answers Tom 
jauntily ; “all my family have that way 
with them, you know. Why, the governor 
(bless the boy !) used often to tell me that 
he was as grey as the Bass Rock when he 
married, and he wasn’t much over thirty 
then, I expect.” 

Or, perhaps, Tom’s eye rests medita- 
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tively on the fifth button of Dick’s waist- 
coat, as they stand palavering in the 
street. 

* Holloa, old man!” he exclaims seri- 
ously, “ you’re not getting a ?” and 
he passes his finger along the line of 
beauty. “I declare you are, though ; ’pon 
my sacred Sam, you are! you’re getting 
quite a bow-window.” 

“TIT? not a bit!” returns Dick, strad- 
dling confidently and pulling down his 
waistcoat; “that ass Stitchway never caz 
cut a white waistcoat decently. Oh, one 
always puts on a bit of weight in summer, 
you know, but I'll soon work that off in 
August.” 

And so they mutally humbug each 
other, and neither of them notes the re- 
lentless arithmetic of time, till, perhaps, 
one Sunday afternoon, having strolled into 
Tattersall’s yard, the naked truth of chro- 
nology is flashed upon them. 

““Who the deuce is that nodded to me 
just now?” asked Tom of his friend Dick 
— “that fat, old fellow there, with a red 
face and grey whiskers. Strikes me I 
know his face, too, but hang me if I can 
put a name to it!” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” replies Dick, 
who is busy consulting the catalogue of 
to-morrow’s sale; “never saw the beggar 
before in my life.” 

Presently the “ beggar” comes towards 
them. ‘“ Why, Tom,” he exclaims, ‘I de- 
clare I believe you’ve forgotten me! Well, 
it zs a long time since we were in lower 
fifth together, still you might remember 
Harry. And you, Dick — why, man, you’d 
never have got out of that scrape with the 
catapult but for me.” 

They stand together again — Tom, Dick, 
and Harry—as they have not stood to- 
gether for a quarter of a century, and 
for the first time Tom and Dick realize 
the fact that they are old fogies. Yes; 
not a shadow of doubt about it; they have 
the damning evidence of Harry’s appear- 
ance to convict them. The sands have 
been running so silently all the time, the 
change in themselves has been so gradual, 
that, seeing each other constantly, they 
never suspected the mischief that was 
going on, till, presto! here is Harry, whom 
they have remembered as they last saw 
him, smooth-faced, slim, and evxouog as 
young Achilles, grown stout, bald, with 
watery eyes, and the harsh skin of age, to 
remind them that each of them is within 
a few moons of the half-hundred. Things 
that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another — Dick cannot evade that 
simple proposition; he knows he is the 
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same age as Tom and Harry, he sees that 
Tom looks as old as Harry; argal — he is 
as much a fogie as either of them. 

It arrives to all of us sooner or later, 
softly or suddenly, the doleful conviction 
that youth has sped. Leisurely lives are 
often embittered by long anticipation of 
coming age, but busier men are oftenest 
brought abruptly face to face with knowl- 
edge of the fact—like Tom and Dick. 
Poets of all languages have made much 
of this pathetic crisis. Some, like Cole- 
ridge, grow restive under what they feel 
to be an injustice, that a spirit still young 
should be doomed to durance in a failing 
frame. 


Ere I was old? ah, woful Ere, 

Which tells me Youth’s no longer here. 
Oh, Youth! for years so many and sweet 
’Tis known that thou and I were one. 

I'll think it but a fond conceit, 
It cannot be that thou art gone. 


Poor Villon resents it too, but admits, by 
the mouth of da delle Heaulmyére the 
hopelessness of the case :— 


Ha! Viellesse félonne et fiére, 
Pour quoy m’as si tost abatue? 
Qu’est devenu ce front poly, 

Ces cheveulx blonds, sourcilz voultyz, 
Grand entr’eeil, le regard joly, 

Dont prenoye les plus subtils; , 

Ce beau nez droit, grand repetiz, 

Ces petites joinctes oreilles, 

Menton fourchu, clair vis, traictis, 

Et ces belles levres vermeilles. 


But Alfred de Musset, too gentle to resist, 

mournfully shakes his wise head and 

sighs :— 

Qu’ai-je fait? qu’ai-je appris? le temps est si 
rapide, 

L’enfant marche joyeux sans songeant au 
chemin; 

I] le croit infini n’en voyant pas la fin. 

Tout a coup il rencontre un source limpide, 

Il s’arréte, il se penche, il s’y voit un veillard. 


If eyes are such treacherous witnesses 
of what is passing daily before them, it 
follows that their evidence must ever be 
an untrustworthy basis of memory. What 
service were his eyes to George Romney 
in preparing him to meet again the wife 
he had deserted thirty-seven years ago? 
They had learnt in the interval to study 
intently the figures and features of all the 
smart ladies who had sat to him; to revel 
in the statuesque poses of the ** Mistress 
of the Attitudes,” Lady Hamilton, — how 
could they retain a faithful picture of the 
rustic Westmoreland lass, as she was when 
he first loved? how much less could they 
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help him to recognize her in the homely, 
grey-haired dame, to whose forgiving care 
he committed himself, broken with disease, 
when fine-weather friends forgot him? 

The untrustworthiness of eye-sight 
arises from its subjectivity. All the 
senses, indeed, are subjective, but some 
are not so easily betrayed as others. The 
senses of smell and hearing are vigilant 
sentries; nothing stirs memory more 
surely than a perfume. Revisit after long 
absence a house once well known, and 
though rooms may have been re-papered 
and re-painted, though the familiar furni- 
ture may have had to make way for the 
latest freaks of upholstery, though new 
pictures hang on the walls and strange 
voices echo through the corridors — still 
there hangs about it the same odor, pecul- 
iar to that house and to no other, recalling 
countless associations that no unaided feat 
of cogitation could renew. 

Although this is all too well known to 
bear repetition, and is alluded to here, not 
as the result of observation, but as what 
everyone is familiar with, yet no one has 
ever explained why every house possesses 
its own distinguishing scent, differing from 
that of al! other houses as indescribably 
yet as perceptibly as the ¢émédre of one 
human voice differs from all others. This 
is probably the case even in those houses 
where uniformity of character and circum- 
stance produce identically the same im- 
pression on the olfactory nerves of the 
casual stranger entering them. 

Horace Walpole complains to one of 
his correspondents of the monotony of 
town architecture and furniture in his day. 
He says he never can tell at any moment 
whether he is in the house he is in, or in 
the one he has just come outof. But this 
could only be true of those houses where 
he was an infrequent caller, for his keen 
observation would soon have enabled him 
to detect individuality in the atmosphere 
of each. This aura is distinct from the 
well-known smelis dominant in different 
classes of dwellings, such as the odor of 
‘* peat-reek ” impregnating the cottages of 
the north; while in some parts of England 
houses of that class are redolent of bacon, 
in other parts of apples. In like manner, 
in a certain class of small town-houses, 
lodging-houses, and the lesser grade of 
suburban villas, the visitor is certain to 
encounter the smeil of roast mutton. This 
is as sure to happen as that he will be 
stung if he kicks over a bee-hive. If he 
dislikes pain he had better give the bee- 
hive a wide berth; if he objects to the 
smell of mutton he should keep outside 
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houses of this description, for there it has 
been, is, and will be forevermore. It 
would make no difference could it be 
proved that mutton had not been cooked 
in the house for a month, or that the whole 
household lived upon herbs —that scent 
is indigenous to buildings of this class, 
and is altogether independent of domestic 
incidents. 

But assuredly there is a subtler aroma 
which the chance visitor cannot perceive. 
The peat-smoke, the bacon, the apples, 
roast mutton itself, but produce the domi- 
nant air; along with each there runs a 
delicate od/igato, touching the sense of 
any one who has lived or loved or suffered 
in that dwelling, and evoking ghosts with 
which the grosser effluvia have nothing to 
do. Any one can prove this for himself. 
If there is one room in any country-house 
that is likely to smell the same as the cor- 
responding room in another country-house, 
is it not the smoking-room? Enter half- 
a-dozen smoking-rooms in the course of an 
afternoon, or as many as you can that are 
invested with associations for you, and 
say if there is not a difference between 
the smell of each. Of course they all 


smell of tobacco ; but if youare not struck 
by the characteristic odor of each — the 
second scent; if you are not thrilled bya 
host of bygones; if you do not hear the 


voices of the dead as though death itself 
was no more; if you cannot feel the warm 
clasp of fingers long since fleshless, nor 
see bald pates once more covered with 
shining curls, —then you should take im- 
mediate precautions against creeping pa- 
ralysis, locomotor ataxy, or premature 
senile debility. 

Perhaps, after all, you need not take 
alarm; modern methods have tended in 
some respects to modify and disarrange 
the importance of the senses. No one 
thinks of cultivating the nose, although no 
trouble and expense is spared in training 
the ear and educating the eye; as an ave- 
nue of understanding and enjoyment, the 
faculty of smell is utterly ignored in our 
scheme of education. When Jacob the 
supplanter stood by the sick bed of his 
blind sire, we read how Israel thought he 
recognized the odor of his first-born, and 
it pleased him. “See,” he said, “the 
smell of my son is as the smell of a field 
which the Lord hath blessed.” Modern 
prudery recoils from such a mode of rec- 
ognition, simply because modern noses 
have been allowed to grow insensible to 
all except pungent or overpowering smells. 
Rightly trained, the sense of smell would 
indefinitely extend our esthetic percep- 
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tion, and we might even learn to derive 
pleasure from some of the odors which 
our untutored faculties now make us con- 
sider unpleasant. The mere smell of kid 
gloves prevails to send an elderly gentle- 
man into a tender ecstasy, in virtue of its 
association with a dancing academy, 
where, in his earliest teens, he lost his 
heart to a pink-cheeked maiden. 

But enough of smells for the present; 
as a subject for special study, there pre- 
vails as yet in genteel society a remarkable 
degree of prejudice against them. Sound, 
however, is under no such ban; all prop- 
erly instructed people smile at the Scottish 
country gentleman who was kept awake by 
the nightingales the first night he spent 
at Florence, and complained that “he 
couldna sleep for the roarin’ of some 
beasts in the bushes ;” and sound has a 
connection with memory almost as inti- 
mate asscent has. As I write these lines, 
I hear under the windowa strain that stirs 
a different train of recollection from that 
awakened by the blackbirds and thrushes 
which conspire to monopolize this month 
of March. Itis the wintry little song of 
the robin, and it carries me back over a 
score of autumns to one bright October 
morning, keen with the nip of earliest frost, 
rich with newly stored stackyards, and 
radiant with splendor of changing woods. 

I am once more in the noblest of all the 
English counties, Northumberland, more 
lavish than all the others in charms for 
the lover of scenery and of history — for 
the devotee of rod; of gun, or of boot and 
saddle. Yes— Meltonians must not snort 
disdain at this assertion; itis not intended 
to draw a presumptuous comparison be- 
tween Belford enclosures and Ashwell 
pastures — between Coquetdale and Whis- 
sendine; yet these north-country foxes 
take a lot of catching, having, indeed, the 
knack of running straight in a degree not 
always conspicuous in their southern kin- 
dred. It needs a stout heart beneath his 
waistcoat, quick eyes under his hat,and a 
well-bred nag between his knees, to keep 
a man on terms with the Tynedale or Mor- 
peth packs when scent lies hot on the bor- 
der uplands. Those who have conned the 
pages of Nimrod’s “Northern Town” 
may have learnt that hounds can race and 
men will follow in latitudes far north of the 
classical shires. It is in Northumberland 
more than in any other county that hunt- 
ing, shooting, and fishing of excellent 
quality exist side by side. 

I retrace my steps on that far-off Octo- 
ber morning, till I stand, rod in hand, and 
cased to the armpits in waders, where 
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Tyne rolls his dark flood between Belling- 
ham and Wark. I was to begin that day 
on the doctor’s stream, which laves the 
foot of the doctor’s garden; for the said 
doctor (peace be to his kindly soul!), 
though a keen fisher, never used to turn 
out before midday, and, having none of 
the angler’s proverbial jealousy, cared not 
though his stream had been whipped over 
before he came to it; he was pretty sure 
to show as good a record as any one who 
had preceded him. Perhaps the secret 
lay in the doctor’s peculiar style of fishing. 
Most salmon-fishers believe in a low point 
and a sunk fly, in single gut (except in 
heavy water), in frequent changes of fly, 
and in using only one fly at a time. Not 
so the doctor; in sunshine as in shade, 
this original always used unstained treble 
gut, and fished with two flies on his cast 
of an unvarying pattern, very bushy, with 
grey wool bodies and long, upright wings 
made of dyed feathers, resembling no liv- 
ing thing in the heaven above, or on the 
earth beneath, or in the waters urder the 
earth. These extraordinary compositions 
he used to fling out at right angles to the 
stream, and, with upright rod, draw them 
towards him along the, surface of the wa- 
ter. That this heterodox method did not 


prove so unprofitable as by all the canons 
of angling it should have done,. may be 
judged from the fact that at the fime of 


this, my first visit to North Tyne, the doc- 
tor had already scored upwards of one 
hundred and fiity salmon during the sea- 
son. 

Well, to return to my own proceedings: 
of course there was the usual argument 
with the attendant who “knew the water ” 
as to the best fly to use. Salmon-fishing 
would be reft of halfits delightful mystery 
if fishermen allowed common sense to 
persuade them that, inasmuch as their 
lures must pass between the fish and the 
light, almost all theory about the color of 
flies must be utterly illusory. Robert Rob- 
son (would that type could represent the 
exquisite Northumbrian burr in his name !) 
was loyal to the time-honored patterns — 
the dun turkey and grey mallard; I, on 
the other hand, had made it arule wher- 
ever I went to put up flies as different as 
possible from those locally in use, thereby, 
as may be supposed, often incurring thinly 
veiled contempt for my ignorance. As in 
those days dull and neutral tints were held 
sacred On most rivers, it followed that my 


scandalize responsible riparian authorities. 
Robson fingered the Jock Scotts, Pop- 
hams, silver-greys, and other masterpieces 
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with an indulgent disdain which even his 
excellent manners could not conceal. Fi- 
nally he closed the box and remarked, as 
he drew a stained envelope from his breast- 
pocket, “ The wetter is rayther small, sir, 
and the sun is vorry braight to-day; I 
would advaise you to try a small flee I 
have here,” and he handed me a dingy, 
mean-looking insect about an inch long. 
“ Our fish does not seem to heed the gaedy 
Irish flees,” he continued, as I fingered 
the native manufacture fastidiously, try- 
ing in vain to smooth its hackle into some 
sort of symmetry ; “I never seen any good 
come of using the like.” 

However, I had the fortitude or irrever- 
ence to put up a small Poynder of my own, 
and was soon up to my middle at the head 
of this fine stream, stretching the line 
bravely over what Robson assured me was 
a “vorry smittle [sure] place.” Fish were 
showing themselves all over the pool. I 
could see them plunging like round shot 
as far as the bend where, a quarter of a 
mile below, the river wound out of sight 
between high wooded banks; but although 
I fished most carefully over three or four 
that were rising close by, they paid no 
attention to the fly. At the end of twenty 
minutes or so, Robson called out from the 
bank that I should take off the stranger 
and try them with the “ din tor-r-rkey ;” 
but I replied, though with secret misgiv- 
ing, that a fish which would not look at a 
Poynder would not look at anything. Sy 
this time I had fished a hundred yards 
down the stream; the current ran more 
languidly, and the surface seemed oily in 
the strong sunshine; the likeliest water 
was behind me. I noticed a dimple behind 
the fly, as if an over-curious troutlet had 
followed it round, when suddenly the line 
stopped — then came the well-known elas- 
tic drag, the reel spun round, and I was 
fast in a fish. 

How different is the run of a salmon in 
a wide river with plenty of elbow-room, 
from the half-hearted struggles of one 
hooked in a narrow channel where he is 
from first to last under the point of the 
rod! This fellow played boldly, throwing 
himself well out of the water, showing him- 
self to be a red kipper, turning fifteen 
pounds on the scale when we got him out. 
Another about the same weight hooked 
himself a little lower in the pool than the 
first, andas I was bringing him to shore 


|the doctor came down the river-bank to 
polychrome collection used grievously to} 


watch the proceedings. 
What a comical figure he was, and how 
clearly that robin has sung him to life 


‘again!—a little chubby, rosy-cheeked, 
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fair-haired man in enormous waders, with 
a pair of twinkling blue eyes and exces- 
sively long whiskers hanging on each side 
of a shaven chin, the whole crowned with 
a broad-flapped hat of whitish felt, stuck 
all over with fuzzy salmon-flies and innu- 
merable ends of gut. His appearance 
suggested irresistibly the sentences which 
were wont to be used as a test for French 
pronunciation: *‘ Original des originaux ! 
comment te désoriginaliseras tu?’ ‘Je 
suis un original des originaux, et je me 
ne désoriginaliserai jamais que lorsque 
tous les originaux se seront désorigina- 
lisés.’”” Taken as a whole, his most re- 
markable features were the whiskers and 
the waders; and it was precisely these 
two which once combined, as he subse- 
quently described to me, to land him in a 
curious fix. He used to wade very deep, 
till nothing remained visible above water 
except the hat, the whiskers, and the arms 
wielding aloft a Castle Connel rod. Thus 
immersed, he one day hookeda heavy fish 
which spun out the line at a great pace. 
In one of these runs, the handle of the 
reel caught in the doctor’s right whisker, 
wound it close up to his cheek, and there 
was the poor little man with the reel bound 
closely to his jowl, and every flap of the 
salmon’s tail communicating a thrill of an- 
guish to his captor. At length he man- 
aged to struggle ashore, sent a boy up to 
his house for a pair of scissors, and, hav- 
ing shorn the imprisoned whisker close 
off, succeeded in landing his fish. 

Having begun it, I may as well complete 
the record of this, the first of many days 
since spent on North Tyne. Leaving the 
doctor in possession of his own stream 
and the pool below, which I had not 
touched, Robson led me down to where 
the river plunges into the gorge of Har- 
groves, reputed the best autumn cast on 
the whole of the Tyne. Here the little 
Poynder accounted for two more fish, be- 
sides stirring several others ; and then, out 
of indulgence to what Robson called his 
opinion, and I his prejudice, I submitted 
to his attaching a plain grey mallard to 
the cast. The result, I feel sure, must 
have often provided for him the subject of 
complacent narrative, as going to prove 
the superiority of local knowledge to ex- 
otic arrogancy. Midway in the channel, 
where the river sweeps under the cliff of 
Hargroves, rises a huge boulder, round 
which the water roars and churns unceas- 
ingly. This rock bears the name of Roar- 
ing Meg, and so high is the reputation it 
bears as a “smittle ” spot, that probably 
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any Tyneside angler who might be offered 
the choice of fishing five-and-twenty yards 
of water anywhere between Kielder and 
Prudhoe duriug an autumn day, would de- 
clare for ten yards above and fifteen yards 
below Roaring Meg. 

I had fished this favorite spot once, if 
not twice, without stirring scale or fin. 
My own conviction remains unshaken, 
that had I persevered a third time with 
the same fly, the result would have been 
as propitious as that of exhibiting Rob- 
son’s fetish proved to be. But that can 
never be tested now. Justas the little grey 
mallard swung round in the strong water 
above Roaring Meg it was seized below 
the surface, thirty yards of line were torn 
from the reel, and a splendid clean fish 
threw himself out of the water below the 
great rock. It was the best fish of the 
day, and I could feel no resentment at 
Robson’s caustic observation as he re- 
moved his fly from the lip of the salmon, 
** Maybe we'd ha’ done better to fish wi’ 
the grey drake raight through.” 

Bonny Tyneside! how I love that robin 
whose feeble note, 


Whispering I know not what of wild and 
sweet, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 

When Ilion like a mist rose into towers, 


has carried me, procul negotits, to where 
your !ordly reaches wind among the groves 


of Hesleyside! How grandly your tow- 
ering cliffs flush into scarlet and gold be- 
fore the November gales begin roaring 
across the North Sea; and how good it is 
to muse upon the kindly manners and 
quaint sayings of the race that own your 
beautiful valley as their home! 

Situated as we are, perhaps it is doubt- 
ful how far we should conduce to our 
happiness or usefulness by intensifying 
beyond a certain point the vividness of 
recollection. Themistocles held the art 
of oblivion in higher esteem than the art 
of memory. Man has been synthetically 
described as an animal who weeps and 
makes others to weep, and most of us have 
some day to weep when we remember 
Zion. In most lives there is something it 
is wiser to forget — much unwisdom, many 
a disappointment, partings, lost opportu- 
nities, and hasty words—the degree in 
which that may be done depends much on 
temperament; the more sanguine minds, 
though they cannot escape regret, do not 
repine. There is as much difference in 
the quality of grief as in the compass and 
quality of different voices : — 
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Oh, my boy! 
Thy tears are dewdrops, sweet as those on 
roses, 
But mine the faint and iron sweat of sorrow. 


Over-sensitive spirits sometimes allow the 
remembrance of a heavy loss or single 
grievous fault to embitter the whole cur- 
rent of existence. Two persons lately 
stood on the shore of the Clyde on a bright 
summer day. A steamer came down the 
blue firth, pouring from her funnel vol- 
umes of black smoke, which trailed be- 
hind her in the calm air for a couple of 
miles. 

“Isn’t it monstrous,” exclaimed one, 
“that that odious boat should be allowed 
to defile such a fair landscape? Surely 
those who live here, and still more those 
who come to the seaside for health, have 
a right to insist on legislation to put down 
the nuisance.” 

“ As for the blemish on the landscape,” 
replied the other, who happened to be a 
man of science, “I agree that it is barba- 
rous in the last degree; but as to the in- 
jury to health I am not so clear, because 
if you could collect several miles of that 
smoke-trail and compress the.solid matter, 
you would find it would all go easily into 
a single teacup.” 

So it often is with the grief or remorse 
that is allowed to trail through and darken 
the whole course of a life. Analyzed and 
vigorously dealt with, it would be found 
that it has been allowed to assume impor- 
tance quite out of proportion to its intrin- 
sic weight. 

Then comes the question, was Dante 
justified in pronouncing the oft-quoted 
judgment which has passed into apho- 
rism? — 


Nessun maggior dolore 
Che recordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria. 


Prosper Merimée has left a record of a 
discussion he once had on this passage 
with his friend, Henri Beyle: “11 préten- 
dait que Dante avait tort, et que les sou- 
venirs du temps heureux sont partout et 
toujours du bonheur. Je mesouviens que 
je défendais le poéte. Aujourd’hui, il 
me semble que Beyle avait raison.” 
Dante’s sentiment is musically echoed in 
the verse of a modern Scottish poet: — 


O, I wad fain forget them a’ — 
Remembered guid but deepens ill, 

As gleids o’ licht far seen by nicht 
Mak’ the near mirk but mirker still. 


Only you see the Scot, less scholarly than 
the Italian, has allowed himself the haz- 


-|handled carefully. 
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| ardous luxury of a metaphor —a kind of 
two-edged instrument that takes to be 
“ Gleids o’ licht” — 
2.é., flames —though by contrast they in- 
tensify the gloom, do enable us to get 
through the night more safely and com- 
fortably than we could do without them ; 
though they may be too far off to dispel 
the darkness, yet their cheering influence 
tends to lighten the oppression. Dr. Ross 
sounded a truer note when he used to say 
that as sunshine is stored up in coal- 
measures, so past joy and gladness may 
be stored up in the soul as a light-giver 
in dark days. How many lives would be 
barren of joy, or even of hope, but for 
the light reflected from a happy child- 
hood! 

This will be more clearly seen as the 
process of memory is more closely exam- 
ined. Scientists explain how everything 
we witness, endure, or consciously enact, 
makes an impression, indelible except by 
disease or senility, on tissues in the con- 
volutions of the brain. We must all have 
been conscious at times of the unexpected 
revival of such impressions, brought about 
by some external influence, when scenes, 
deeds, words which had long been as if 
absolutely forgotten, and as if they had 
never been, suddenly come to mind, either 
vividly or at first faintly, but capable, by 
mental effort, of being brought into clearer 
relief. The impression has been there all 
the time, but the mind has been too much 
occupied with other and newer impres- 
sions to be conscious of it. 

It is easy to illustrate this by a simple 
experiment. Of all the materials common 
to every room in every house, glass is at 
once the least impressionable and the 
most enduring. If a name or word be 
traced with the pressure of a clean finger 
upon a clean window-pane (the glass must 
be perfectly free from all film of moisture 
or dirt), the writing will be invisible; but 
for many days, even weeks, afterwards, 
it will appear distinctly if the glass is 
breathed upon, gradually fade away again, 
and reappear as often as the breathing 
is repeated. This helps us to understand 
the mysterious process of memory. Some 
external influence acting on the senses 
produces an effect on the brain similar to 
that of the breath on the glass, reviving 
impressions made long before, the very 
existence of which was unsuspected, which 
no unaided mental effort could evoke. 


This is as true of a person with a good 
memory as of one with a bad one; the 
first has his “negatives” arranged in 
| better order than the other, and by prac- 
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tice has accustomed himself to handle | lover she is oftener there than anything 


them frequently and revive the record 
with which they are charged. 

It is difficult to overrate the advantage 
of rightly ordering and exercising the 
memory, so vastly is the value of life 
thereby enhanced both as a possession 
and as aninstrument. This is indeed the 
highest form of culture, though, alas! 
modern methods of education seem de- 
vised to huddle into the brain the greatest 
possible number of impressions in the 
shortest possible time, rather than to al- 
low leisure to store them so that they may 
be conveniently resorted to afterwards. 
This is the answer to the puzzle so often 
presenting itself, why so many “double 
firsts ” subside in after-life into creatures 
of no more than average brilliancy. The 
knowledge is there, the impressions are 
there, but they have been crammed in in 
such hot haste and consequent confusion, 
piled one upon the other, that it is only 
by chance that their owner derives any 
advantage from them in the conduct of 
life. Yet it would never occur to any 
reader to hesitate in choosing between a 
limited number of volumes conveniently 
arranged in shelves, and ten thousand 
heaped pell-mell on the library floor. 

Some of the best work in the world 
has been done by those who were reck- 
oned dullards at school and undistin- 
guished at college. The fact is that the 
education of these only began when the 
harassing system of cramming came to an 
end. The value of knowledge consists not 
in possessing information, but in having 
it so arranged that it can be produced 
when the occasion requires. 

If anybody doubts this, let him consider 
the case of a man who may be supposed 
to have received a deeper impression than 
any other of which human beings are sus- 
ceptible — namely, one thoroughly in love. 
Depend upon it, that portion of brain-tis- 
sue impressed with his mistress’s image 
is breathed upon pretty frequently in the 
course of each four-and-twenty hours. He 
can produce it at will, and, as often as he 
has a spare moment, out comes the mental 
photograph, and he revels in contempla- 
tion of the fair vision. He knows so 
exactly the spot occupied by this plate 
among the others, and is so accustomed 
to take it out for the solace of his soul, 
that even when the willis at rest and he 
asleep, trickles of thought flow over it, 
and Edwin dreams of his Angelina. But 
it is only by poetic licence that he can de- 
clare she is a@/ways in his thoughts. She 
is nothing of the kind. If he is a proper 





else ; but were it true that his thoughts 
never turned aside from her image, the 
man would be a ninny, not a lover; he 
would forget to pull up his boots, to pay 
his servant’s wages, to go out to dinner, 
or to attend to necessary business of any 
sort, and would probably be killed at the 
first crossing. But he is a devoted swain 
all the same, and proves it by the certainty 
with which, as often as his mind is free 
from other needful heed, he breathes on 
the glass, and straightway appears, not 
Phyllis or Amaryllis, not Lydia or Chloe, 
but Angelina. 

As with the enamored Edwin, so with 
the true lover whose mistress is Knowl- 
edge. There is no fear but that the plates 
are sensitive enough to receive all her im- 
pressions ; the important matter is so to 
arrange them in the storehouse of the 
brain, that at any moment the breath of 
thought may be directed upon the right 
one to produce the image required. From 
Simonides of Cos, who lived five hundred 
years before Christ, down to our own day, 
men have busied themselves in devising 
mechanical aids tomemory. Roger Bacon, 
Raymond Lully, Petrus de Ravenna, Lam- 
bert Schenkel (whose feats of memory 
were so extraordinary as to cause him to 
be persecuted as a sorcerer), Winckel- 
mann, Leibnitz, Richard Grey, and many 
others, have propounded systems of 
mnemonics, in each one of which reliance 
seems to have been mainly placed on eye- 
sight as the only sure index, the influence 
of scent and sound being altogether ig- 
nored, The usual method prescribed by 
these masters was the wedding together 
of ideas, names, phrases, and events with 
visible objects, such as the buildings in a 
town, and especially with articles of furni- 
ture in the different rooms of a familiar 
house, so that the sight or recollection of 
each should evoke the image of the sub- 
ject connected with it. Cicero mentions 
with approval the prescription of Simon- 
ides: **I owe thanks to Simonides of Cos, 
who, they say, first formulated the art of 
remembrance.... It is true that the 
natural faculty of memory cannot be cre- 
ated by such exercises if it does not exist ; 
but undoubtedly, if it is latent, it can 
thereby be roused.” When the children 
of Israel passed over Jordan, Joshua made 
them set up twelve stones, “ That this 
may be a sign among you, that when your 
children ask their fathers in time to come, 
saying, What mean ye by these stones?” 
they should hear the narrative associated 
with them. 
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It is a light thing, after venturing to de- 
mur to the utterance of so great a seer as 
Dante, that one should find himself at issue 
with one of Cicero’s authority in this mat- 
ter of memory ; certainly the reflections 
put forward in this paper on the intimate 
connection of scent and sound with that 
faculty are at variance with the conclusions 
arrived at by the great orator. He con- 
firms, in the “ De Oratore,” an observation 
by Simonides to the effect that those things 
fix themselves most firmly in the mind 
which are supplied and confirrmed by the 
senses, So far there is no difference be- 
tween us; but it is not easy to follow him 
when he goes beyond Simonides, and lays 
it down that of all the senses, eyesight is 
the keenest and most to be relied on as 
the basis of memory. One longs to argue 
it out with him, and to ask if poetry itself 
does not owe its origin to the assistance 
to memory furnished by rhyme and metre? 
If sound is not charged with association, 
how is it that the passions of men are so 
deeply stirred by music? What lashes a 
rabble into riot so surely as the “ Marseil- 
laise,” with all its memories of blood and 
tears? What touches the heart of the 
exile to such tenderness as the songs of 
his native land? And how, even in this 
utilitarian, ultra-economic age, when the 
word has been passed to put down all 
panoply and display, can the maintenance 
of military bands be justified except by 
acknowledging the magic of chivalrous 
association that exists in martial music? 

It is to our loss that we neglect the 
training of all the senses as handmaids to 
memory, for to most of us it arrives, soon 
or late, to echo the sigh graven on an urn 
at Leasowes : — 

Heu! quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse. 


(“ Woe is me! so much less it profits to 
converse with the living than to dwell on 
the memory of the departed.”) 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FUTURE OF PORTUGAL. 


THE traveller to Portugal, or rather to 
Lisbon, for hardly one in a thousand trav- 
ellers to Portugal gets further afield than 
the capital, is apt to be greatly disap- 
pointed by the physical and physiognom- 
ical appearance of the people as he first 
looks upon them in the streets. “Can this 
be the race,” he will ask himself, “ which 
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twice won its independence against one of 
the ruling nations of the earth, which went 
forth to discover the hidden regions of the 
world, which conquered, subdued, and 
ruled the vast woodlands of Brazil, round- 
ed the stormy capes of Africa and Amer- 
ica, and for generations ‘held the East in 
fee’?” 

It is a natural question, for the vocifer- 
ous, subservient crowds which fill the 
streets and line the quays have nothing of 
the look of adominant race. The Portu- 
guese even of the great towns are among 
the most amiable of the inhabitants of 
Europe, but even in this regard their looks 
belie them. Their faces are unpleasing 
and their expressions sinister. Rightly 
or wrongly, we associate personal ugliness 
with personal depravity, and button our 
pockets or feel for our revolvers, all the 
world over, on the provocation of a cozen- 
ing or a criminal countenance. These 
poor fellows, however, are, so far as my 
experience goes, sufferers by this common 
instinct in us; they are by no means so 
black as nature has painted them, but it 
must be admitted that this instinctive mis- 
trust has good Jrimd facie evidence togo 
upon. The street men of Lisbon are a 
hang-dog set, with very villanous looks. 
They make a crowd of swarthy, round- 
faced, dark-haired, dwarfish people, with 
deformed features and muddy complex- 
ions. The like of them are to be found 
in no seaport in Europe. 

A seafaring friend and once a guest of 
my own, who had commanded H.M.’s ships 
and cruised in various waters of the dis- 
tant East, after commending the scenic 
beauties of the north of Portugal, where I 
then resided, added with unconscious 
truth, “and you have a very pleasant Eu- 
ropean society.” Healluded to the non- 
native colony of English, German, and 
other nationalities. 

Herein is the solution of the enigma and 
the answer to the question of the cursory 
traveller. The people of the great towns 
of Portugal are to a large extent a non- 
European race, that is, an Eastern or an 
African one; and it is not they but the 
rural folk, whose blood is partly of North- 
ern origin, who have made Portugal a na- 
tion, and a famous one, at home and 
abroad. 

Portugal, that once made such a stir in 
the world, has been of late, to the interna- 
tional student, somewhat in a backwater. 
Till lately no one has needed to care much 
for a little, remote, apathetic kingdom of 
western Europe, shut in by barren moun- 
tains and bounded west and south by seas 
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that have long been to her children as bar- 
ren as her mountains. There was no need 
for historians, geographers, financiers, for- 
eign politicians, diplomatists, or journal- 
ists to trouble themselves with a people or 
place that seemed to be no longer factors 
in the great equation of the world’s do- 
ings; but now that Portugal is following 
Argentina on the road to commercial and 
financial collapse, and that her territorial 
inheritance in regions beyond her boun- 
daries and which had so long lain fallow 
of colonization, of trade, or even of settled 
and civilized government, has begun to be 
begrudged by the rest of an overcrowded 
world, Portugal begins to beget curiosity. 

That curiosity is not easy to satisfy. It 
is a singular fact connected with Portugal 
that, alone perhaps of European or civil- 
ized countries, it is without a complete 
authoritative written history, without so 
much as a scientifically correct, physical 
atlas, without even a fairly accurate geog- 
raphy book; the press of the country af- 
fords no trustworthy information as to its 
progress or affairs, and, as for official 
statistics of trade, commerce, or finance, 
though they appear from time to time with 
characteristic irregularity, they are re- 
markable for nothing so little as fulness 
and accuracy. 

The student of Portuguese affairs with- 
out private and personal acquaintance with 
the country, has therefore absolutely noth- 
ing to base his studies upon. This is the 
best and indeed only excuse for a sentence 
I read on the first page of a recently pub- 
lished English popular account of Portu- 
gal. “Geographically,” says this histo- 
rian, “the little kingdom is an integral 
portion of the Iberian peninsula, with no 
natural boundaries to distinguish it from 
that larger portion of the peninsula called 
Spain, its inhabitants spring from the same 
stock as the Spaniards, and their language 
differs but slightly from the Spanish.” 

Never since that famous definition of 
the crayfish, “petit poisson rouge qui 
marche a reculons,” has a sentence been 
so compact of errors. The “little king- 
dom ”is essentially and emphatically #o¢ 
an integral portion of the Iberian penin- 
sula; its natural bonndaries are most 
strikingly marked, and have helped more 
than aught else to mark it off as a separate 
nation; and Portuguese are not of the 
same race as Spaniards, who, it need 
hardly be said, are themselves made up of 
several distinct races. Finally, the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish languages are so un- 
like in sound and structure that I have 
myself had to act as interpreter to a party 
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of educated Portuguese who had travelled 
with me over the border of their own 
country into Spain. So is history writ- 
ten! 

I have dwelt with what may seem an in- 
vidious insistence upon the looks of the 
townspeople, because we all now recog- 
nize the fact that the ethnology of a na- 
tion has more than anything to do with 
its behavior, and because, though Portu- 
guese records teach us something, and tell 
us vaguely of the constituents of the min- 
gled race which peoples Portugal, they tell 
us little of the proportions in which those 
constituents are commingled. Looks, 
physical conformation, manners, and char- 
acter, teach us a great deal more than his- 
tory. We know, for instance, to speak 
summarily and briefly, that when written 
history began there were indigenous tribes 
in Portugal, themselves, conceivably, the 
result of successive immigrations. Upon 
these barbarians came the great Roman 
conquest, and six centuries of Roman do- 
minion followed, which have left perma- 
nent and indelible marks in the Portuguese 
language, nearer still tothe Latin than any 
speech of modern men; in the laws that 
have always rested upon Roman prece- 
dent, and in municipal institutions still 
preserved upon the ancient Roman plan; 
in the practices of farming, which still 
closely follow the precepts of Italian hus- 
bandry; and in the arts of architecture 
that for centuries adhered to the principles 
which the Roman masters taught, while 
domestic and utilitarian architecture, as of 
bridges, boundary walls, sewers, and cul- 
verts, are pure Roman to this day. 

It is not likely that Roman blood runs 
at all freely in the veins of the modern 
Portuguese, but a remnant of Italians 
would probably have remained when the 
legions had conquered and gone home. 
A remnant of this dominant people would 
have sufficed to civilize and soften the 
Portuguese barbarians, and to break their 
spirit and make them a respectable and 
subservient nation, who, when at length 
the tribes from the North broke in upon 
them, were incapable of a worthy struggle 
for national life. The Gothic occupa- 
tion lasted for three centuries, and the 
mere antiquarian and philologist, finding 
comparatively few traces of the fierce 
Northern races in institutions, laws, or lan- 
guage (forgetting that an uncivilized peo- 
ple, however overbearing, has nothing to 
teach of the arts of peace to a weaker and 
more civilized one), is apt to conclude that 
the Northern and North-Eastern folk made 
but a small impression in Portugal, and 
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left no abiding mark. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Portugal of history is mainly 
the work of these invading Goths. The 
rough men from abroad brought their 
blood into Portuga’, and they gave virility 
and courage toa people rendered unwar- 
like and effeminate by centuries of ease 
and peace and submission. It is they 
who were the true makers of Portugal asa 
dominant race. 

The Gothicized Portuguese were in 
their turn to be ridden down and over- 
powered by the splendid irregular cavalry 
of the fanatical Moors. The Portuguese 
were subdued with their fellow Gothicized 
brethren throughout the Peninsula, but 
their spirit was never broken, and in time 
they learnt from their conquerors the 
Eastern art of horsemanship, then un- 
known in Europe; how to set the lance in 
rest, how to use the Eastern curb-bit and 
the Eastern stirrup, and all the tricks of 
fence in the saddle. From the Moors, too, 
they learnt how to cross the hardy, indige- 
nou$ pony breeds of the Peninsula with 
the blood war-horse from Barbary ; and in 
time they taught themselves how to stand 
up in equal fight against the hitherto in- 
vincible swordsmen and lancers of the 
Crescent. Then began the long struggle 
between Moor and Christian which the 
world will never forget. War was for 


once shorn of some of its brutality, and 
the cross-grained, boorish races of the 
North caught the spirit of chivalry and 
the theory of romantic warfare from the 


Saracen knights. The European litera- 
ture of Romance dates from this long 
crusade, in which the Cid, Ruy Blas, El 
Campeador, did for Spain what the great 
crusading hero-king, Affonzo Henriquez, 
did for Portugal. 

When the crusade was ended in Portu- 
gal the warrior Moors and all their chiv- 
alry had either died fighting in the field or 
had sought refuge beyond the seas. The 
Moorish residuum, the camp followers 
alone, the crowd of mingled and mongrel 
breed that the great tide of Moslem con- 
quest had gathered in its progress from 
East to West, and that had poured into the 
Peninsula with the armies of the invaders, 
were left behind. When King Affonzo 
captured Lisbon, the city, it is recorded, 
was largely peopled with such half-bred 
Moors, and with men of the Christian 
faith, native Portuguese, and with Jews, 
who had conformed in dress and manner 
to the Moslem faith. Then began to be 
lived the life that is lived in modern Por- 
tugal. Its town populations, Lisbon espe- 
cially, are descendants of the mestiso 
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Moors, Jews, and Moorized Christians, 
degenerated and corrupted by long centu- 
ries of town life. In later times crowds 
of negro slaves were brought into Portu- 
gal, and mingling their blood with that of 
the urban stock, have done nota little to 
debase it to a still more pronounced Afri- 
can caste. Its rural dwellers are of 
sturdier build and character, and are 
mainly, it cannot be doubted, descendants 
of the people whom the Romans found in 
Portugal, with the strain purified and 
strengthened by an infusion of Gothic 
blood. 

This is no mere ethnological theory ; so 
much as here is set down the chroniclers 
tell us ; what they do not tell is the degree 
in which the European race is mingled 
with and debased by the alien strains. Of 
that, however, we can get very strong 
ocular evidence by analogy. We have 
only to pass aver the narrow seas to Mo- 
rocco, and there we find a repetition of 
what has happened in Portugal. The 
mongrel Moor loves the shop-keeping life 
in Morocco as he loves it in Portugal, and 
prefers to live in the crowded wynds and 
alleys of the towns; the farm people of 
the interior, on the other hand, are mainly 
of Arab or Berber race, who love the freer 
life of the fields. He who has studied the 
round-faced, dark-skinned, thick-featured 
people of Lisbon, can be under no mistake 
when he visits the seaports of Morocco ; 
here their very brothers and cousins walk 
in Oriental garb through the streets of the 
African cities ; the round, thick features, 
the dull, muddy complexion, the full, dark 
eyes, the sinister looks, are the same — 
nothing essential differs. 

This urban element, this residuum of 
the people, insignificant in numbers, and 
that was insignificant in social and polit- 
ical importance during the many years of 
more or less absolute rule in Portugal, has 
come in the course of events to be the 
ruling element in the kingdom. Itis with 
this element that the native politician has 
to deal, and upon which the foreign diplo- 
mat must always count. For the towns- 
men the newspapers of the kingdom are 
written, the most flimsy, trivial, and the 
lowest in price of any journals of any coun- 
try in Europe; from their numbers are 
recruited the mobs that disturb the timid 
councils of the nation; the country never 
reads, never speaks, but votes as its wire- 
pullers bid it. All public opinion resides 
in the town folk, and the constitutional 
statesman, if he seeks support and guid- 





ance from the honest and rational opin- 
ion of his countrymen, can seek it only 
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from those who by common consent are 
neither honest nor rational. An honor- 
able statesman, not many years ago, the 
late Bishop of Viseu, one time prime min- 
ister of Portugal, baffled and defeated by 
the iniquities, as he conceived them, of 
the opposition, declared that he wouid 
bring the men of the countryside to the 
towns and sweep away forever the corrup- 
tion, the bribery, the jobbery, and general 
malfeasance that undermine all the inter- 
nal government of the country, but the 
good bishop never carried out this threat. 
Till there is a revolution and a subversion 
of existing Portuguese institutions, no 
statesman probably ever will. 

It is not till a great national or interna- 
tional crisis occurs and the public opinion 
of Europe is stirred to its depths that the 
world at large hears anything, or cares 
anything for the press utterances of Por- 
tugal; then they are found to exhibit a 
depth of ignorance, a false and foolish 
fanaticism of patriotism, a bigoted intol- 
erance of foreign and modern ways of 
thought and accepted principle, and, what 
is, perhaps, more superficially striking, 
though less important, a grossness of 
thought and a practised ribaldry of ex- 
pression that are apart and afar from any 
Occidental methods of thought and speech. 
To put it plainly and finally, the governing 
classes of modern Portugal have affinities 
with the East through Africa, and are 
wholly out of sympathy with the rest of 
Europe. 

The greatness of Portugal ceased and 
determined three centuries ago. The 
force within her boundaries, the motive 
power that sent her children forth to dis- 
cover, to conquer, and to colonize beyond 
the seas, died so long as that ago; and if 
she still retains a great colonial empire — 
great in area, though not otherwise — her 
retention of it is due to no inherent domi- 
nancy of her own. Had these been the 
days when might alone conferred right, 
colonial Portugal would now be a mere 
historical expression, a memory alone. 
The strong man beyond her borders would 
have broken in and plundered, and Portu- 
gal would long since have shrunk and 
shrivelled to the little area she holds in 
the Iberian Peninsula. They who love to 
persuade themselves that there is some- 
thing that slowly makes for international 
righteousness may be pleased to point to 
Portugal with her little island possessions 
dotted over seas that are swept by the 
powerful navies of the world, to her tiny 
colonies of Goa, and Damaun, and Diu, 
neighbored on all sides by our Indian 
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Empire, and to her long strip of territory 
in east Africa that stretches from Cape 
Delgado to Delagoa Bay, and that still, 
after the signing of our latest treaty, prac- 
tically shuts out all the enterprise and 
civilization of the world from a benighted 
negro Hinterland along twelve hundred 
miles of coast line. 

The most robust of optimists in such 
matters, however, must admit that Por- 
tugal owes her immunity quite as much 
to the jealousy of her rivals as to their 
righteous forbearance, and holds her 
tenure of misgovernment much as the 
shah, the sultan, or the emperor of Mo- 
rocco hold theirs, 

Close observers of actual affairs in Por- 
tugal and of the country’s previous history 
are making sure that she is now ripening 
for another of those radical changes that 
have marked her annals. The state of 
affairs just described, the complete ascen- 
dancy of the semi-Orientalized populations 
of the towns and the complete apathy of 
the country, have not been the normal 
conditions of political life in Portugal in 
former periods. It was never so till the 
year 1832, sixty years ago, when, after a 
long period of revolutionary fluctuation, 
chiefly in the direction of democratic gov- 
ernment, Portugal subsided into a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Till then the govern- 
ment of the country had been a moderate 
absolutism. ‘Till then and through the 
long centuries since the monarchy’s foun- 
dation, Portugal had passed through the 
usual vicissitudes of strong kings and weak 
ones, faithful ministers and dishonest ones, 
successful wars and disastrous ones, The 
country lost its independence for a season 
and regained it from Spain by a seeming 
miracle. The Brazilian and Indian colo- 
nies poured incalculable treasure into the 
kingdom during the sixteenth century, and 
the colonies were lost by bad management 
or wrested from the mother country 
through bad policy abroad, by the Dutch 
and by the English. Then came the strik- 
ing episode of the rule of the strong min- 
ister, Pombal, the Colbert and Mazarin of 
Portugal in one, who broke the power of 
the nobles and of the priests for his king, 
organized the industry of the country, 
making commercial and financial Portugal 
what it is to this day —a land of monopo- 
lies and protected manufactures. After 
this came the sharp struggle of the Penin- 
sular War, the already-mentioned period of 
miserable anarchy when the country was 
groping blindly to some definite political 
solution, with little help from its stupid 
rulers and from violent, ignorant, and self- 
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seeking politicians, ending with the usur- 
pation and short reign of the intolerant 
bigot, Dom Miguel, his overthrow in 1832 
by the Liberal Constitutionalists, and 
finally the reign of monarch and Parlia- 
ment as nearly on the model of our own 
Constitution as it was possible to contrive. 

Till 1832 the people of the towns had, 
as has been said, in no sense ruled Portu- 
gal. The governing classes had been 
drawn from the ranks of the country gen- 
tlemen. From and after the day of rep- 
resentative government it was the middle- 
class townsman who ruled ; the journalist, 
the lawyer with a turn of speech, the pro- 
fessor, and at times the shopkeeper and 
thn mob orator, filled the Cortes and made 
their way to the ministry. The -sixty 
years of peace that have followed since 
1832 should have been sixty years of pros- 
perity with any decently henest adminis- 
tration of the country. Readers of the 
daily papers during the last three months 
know to whata pass the rulers of Portu- 
gal have brought the country. A public 
debt heavy beyond all precedent; budgets 
that have shown deficits during forty con- 
secutive years ; the currency in confusion ; 
commerce in ruinous disarray; her colo- 
nies, notably Macao and Mozambique (so 
travellers tell us) sinks of almost unspeak- 
able iniquity and corruption, dwellers in 
them the scourings of the cities, and their 
cost to the country, on the evidence of the 
budget, an almost insupportable burden. 
Justice is venal, bribery rampant in every 
office, and jobbery universal — such is the 
situation of Portugal at this moment, such 
has it long been, to the knowledge of all 
within her borders. 

Yet for all this governmental and ad- 
ministrative malfeasance, there is still life, 
energy, and even wealth in rural Portugal. 
Sixty years of peace have accumulated 
their annual dividends of profit for the 
tillers of the land. On uncountable farms 
dotted about the terraced hillsides and 
fertile dingles of Portugal, the returning 
seasons have brought in their growing 


stores of corn and wool and flax and oil | 


and wine. Much of this increment has no 
doubt been invested in government secu- 
rities and added to the indebtedness of the 
country, whose national debt is larger by 
a great deal, in proportion, than our own ; 
but much of the hard-wrung profits of the 
farmer have been better spent in improved 
husbandry, in the stubbing of neighboring 
woodlands, in mining for water, and in 
the building of water-wheels, in the rais- 
ing of field walls, in terracing the hillsides, 
and in the planting of orchards, vines, and 
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| fruit-trees. In these rural regions, far 
| from the crowd of intriguing, urban poli- 
ticians, the chief hurt they can do the 
rustic is to tax him and enlist him; but 
taxation has long since reached the ex- 
treme point of human endurance, and his 
annual decimation by the conscription is 
borne by the peasant as patiently as his 
annual decimation by death. The rural 
folk of Portugal are simple, honest to a 
proverb, courteous to strangers, strong 
and apt to iabor, with faith in themselves 
and in each. other; men ready to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in work or in war. 
These are the men whose ancestors went 
forth in the old days to conquer and col- 
onize, who won the admiration of our En- 
glish soldiers in the Peninsular War by 
their discipline, hardiness, coherence, and 
valor, and who, the chance given them 
and with good leading, would still make 
the name of Portugal famous throughout 
the world. It is these people —seven- 
eighths of her population — that the so- 
journer within the boundaries of the king- 
dom gets to love and respect, and whose 
great historical traditions he learns to 
admire. Tohim it is melancholy to see 
modern Portugal led on the road to ruin 
by a noisy and alien minority. 

The Portuguese are so far a Southern 
race, akin to Frenchmen and _ Italians 
rather than to Germans, Dutch, and En- 
glish, that in the history of Portugal the 
human factor has always been predominant 
over popular tendencies of thought and 
will. A “ History of the Portuguese Peo- 
ple ” on the model of the late Mr. Green’s 
book would be a very imperfect history. 
In Portugal it has seldom been the “ hour ” 
that has found the “ man,” but the * man ” 
that has brought the “hour” with him, 
and its attendant reform or catastrophe. 
Therefore it is that the annals of the king- 
dom are a succession of dramas of life, 
tragic in the main, in which strong men 
and fair, designing women have been the 
actors. The turning points of Portuguese 
history have been found in her great 
kings, her great warriors, and her great 
administrators, and women have ever 
played a part as great as men. Almost 
from the first dawning of the kingdom the 
loves of the passionate, widowed queen, 
Taresa, shaped the destinies of her peo- 
ple. As beautiful and desirable a woman, 
Inez de Castro, divided the kingdom 
against itself at a later date. Another 
tragic, history-making heroine was Leonor 
Telles, the beautiful, adulterous wife of 
the Lord of Pombeiro; and what is little 
| known to English readers is that our own 
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long and intimate connection with Portu- 
gal (due in part toa circumstance that shali 
be considered presently) mainly followed 
the action of an unfaithful and resolute 
princess, 

King Affonzo VI., who ascended the 
throne as a boy king in 1656, at thirteen 
years of age, had grown up neglected un- 
der the regency of a clever and ambitious 
mother. He had lived the vicious, self- 
indulgent life that princes in such circum- 
stances are apt to live, and when in his 
manhood he was married to a bright and 
pretty French princess, Marie Frangoise 
d’Angouléme, his excesses had impaired 
his health, his strength, and his intellect. 
The Princess Marie Frangoise d’Angou- 
léme found herself the bride of a boor in 
manners and a profligate fool in mind. 
The young queen cast her eyes abroad 
upon the king’s brother, Dom Pedro, Duke 
of Beja, and loved him. She took refuge 
from her husband in a convent and sought 
for a dissolution of her marriage from the 
ecclesiastical authorities on the sound ec- 
clesiastical ground of non-consummation. 
Her action brought about a revolution 
which her lover headed. He imprisoned 
and banished his impotent, half-imbecile 
brother and rival, a divorce was obtained, 
and Dom Pedro married the divorced 
queen, was named regent, and in time as- 
cending the throne as Pedro II., began a 
long reign of peace and prosperity. 

King Pedro found his country the ob- 
ject of intrigue on the part of neighbor 
potentates, and he seems to have had an 
inkling of a profound truth connected with 
the destinies of Portugal which does not 
lie on the surface, which Wellington sub- 
sequently discovered, and which Napoleon 
himself to his misfortune either never 
knew or ignored, and which to my knowl- 
edge is not so much as hinted at in any 
history-book, civil or military. It is that 
Portugal is not, as it seems on the maps 
to be, a mere cantle cut at hazard from the 
Spanish Peninsula, but an area of broad, 
barren hills and narrow, fertile dales 
guarded north and east by a huge rampart 
of mountain ranges. The country is, in 
short, a great fortified region whose ez- 
ceinte is traversed by two great navigable 
rivers, which is open to the sea and has 
goodly harbors to the south and to the 
west. An invading army comes into the 
body of this great place of arms at its 
peril, with dangerously long lines of com- 
munication extending through the Spanish 
uplands. If they have not the command 
of the sea the invaders are in most parlous 
case. 
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This simple but pregnant fact, that is 
evident at a glance to any one who has 
followed the lines of the great mountain 
rampart of Portugal as the present writer 
has, and that would be obvious to any one 
did such a thing exist as a good orograph- 
ical map of the kingdom, explains much 
in the strange, eventful history of Portu- 
gal. It explains how the Moors, with the 
sea command, so easily conquered and so 
long held the country; how King Affonzo 
Henriquez wrested Lisbon and the south 
from the Moors, when through the acci- 
dental presence and help of a squadron of 
English, German, and Flemish crusaders 
he temporarily possessed the command of 
the sea. No power has ever held domin- 
ion in Portugal which could not also keep 
the seas. A large invading army cannot 
possibly operate with success against a 
small and active one acting on the defence 
in this country of barren uplands, It can- 
not even be fed for any length of time. 
This too explains the success of the Portu- 
guese in their long fight for independence 
against the much more powerful armies 
of Castile and Leon. This explains the 
seizure of Portugal in 1581, by Philip II. 
of Spain. His fleets kept the seas and 
defeated those of France and England 
that had sided with Portugal; and sixty 
years later Portugal never probably would 
have regained her independence had not 
a French fleet worsted the ships of the 
Spanish king at a critical moment, and 
debarred the Spaniards from the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean harbors of the Penin- 
sula. 

If these considerations of physical con- 
figuration sufficed to change the fortune 
of war in former days, much greater is 
their weight and bearing in regard to the 
larger battalions and more complex war- 
fare of modern times. 

I have dwelt at length and with insist- 
ence upon this geographical fact and its 
bearing upon the past and future of Por- 
tugal because it is the one salient lesson 
that Portuguese chronicles have to teach 
us. It was in reliance upon this fact that 
the husband of Marie Frangoise d’Angou- 
léme founded his policy. King Pedro se- 
cured England for an ally; his ministers 
negotiated the famous “ Methuen ” Treaty 
of 1703, which favored the import of En- 
glish goods into Portugal and of Portu- 
guese wines into Great Britain. The 
policy of King Pedro has never till now 
been wholly departed from, and for nearly 
two hundred years there has been political 
and commercial alliance between the twa 
| countries. 
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But this policy has at last been set aside, 
and the traditions of nearly two hundred 
years broken. The conditions precedent 
have indeed not been changed ; the im- 
portance to the kingdom of its peculiar 
geography is what it always was, the 
causes that have made England an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the past will operate 
as constantly in the future; and assuredly 
it is the fate of Portugal to become once 
more the appanage of her neighbor, who 
is now her master by sea as well as by 
land, unless she ally herself once more 
with the nation which is supreme on the 
broad and narrow seas. It is clear then 
that Portugal and Great Britain are natu- 
ral allies, and common interests should 
make them inseparable friends against all 
comers. But nations are like men and 
women, and their obvious interest will 
often barely hold against personal feeling, 
against injured pride, and against wounds 
to their self-love. 

It would be optimistic in the‘extreme to 
expect the most sensitively patriotic, the 
most thin-skinned, and, as some of her 
enemies may think, the most vain-glorious 
of nations to forget and forgive the hurt 
their pride of patriotism has taken at our 
hands during the last three years. To 
put it moderately, our press has used them 
roughly and our diplomatists have bul- 


lied and brow-beaten them for thirty long 
months. 

So much for the political future of Por- 
tugal, which is intimately bound up with 
our own; her commercial past and her 
financial past and present have till now 
been still more nearly connected with 


Great Britain. It may, however, be 
doubted whether after recent events it will 
be prudent, or even whether it will be 
possible to continue that connection and 
community of interest in the future. 

This is hardly the place to discuss the 
financial crisis in Portugal. The country 
is, in the opinion of most foreigners res- 
ident in the country, on the verge of utter 
financial collapse; but the extravagance 
of a spendthrift nation does not lead to 
bankruptcy either so surely or so soon as 
the follies of an isolated spendthrift trader. 
It is hardly ever too late for the most 
prodigal of peoples to mend, and Portugal 
has already shown some inclination to- 
wards retrenchment and reform. There 
is talk of reduction in the crowd of officials 
which hinders and impedes business in 
every department of the administration ; 
several thousand soldiers have already 
been discharged from an army that even 
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present toy navy possessed by the country. 
A curtailment of indebtedness may thus 
be effected, and possibly some such cur- 
tailment may suffice without recourse to 
the clean sweep of total repudiation. Some 
of our own colonies have shown how, by 
means of taxation of capital or some sim- 
ilar expedient of a more or less socialistic 
tendency, the ugly word repudiation may 
never be uttered, and yet something like 
practical repudiation be accomplished. It 
is satisfactory to be able to think that dis- 
cussions on the solvency of Portugal are 
at present little more than academic for 
us. Within the last twoor three years the 
British holding of Portuguese funds has 
notoriously greatly diminished, and the 
French financiers who have taken our 
places on the Inscription Registers of the 
Portuguese Three per Cents are the peo- 
ple most concerned with the value of the 
securities offered by the Portuguese gov- 
ernment for the continued payment of her 
dividends. 

It may be well here to notice one cir- 
cumstance connected with Portugal which 
has diminished the value of those secu- 
rities in the past, and is likely to operate 
more strongly still in the future, and that 
is protection. 

The screw of protection has for long 
been severely applied in Portugal. The 
book of Portuguese tariff exactions is 
literally a huge folio, and taxation, and 
re-taxation, and super-taxation are im- 
posed on imports, and at times on exports, 
with a zeal, ingenuity, and determination 
worthy of a good cause. The consequence 
of everything being highly taxed is that 
every one spends unnecessarily much on 
living; and as a necessary consequence 
nothing can be produced in the country for 
the purpose of being sent out of it with a 
profit, unless the country happen to pos- 
sess some sort of natural monopoly in that 
product, as it does to some extent in the 
case of port wine. The present writer 
once showed that excessive and all-per- 
vading protection in Portugal may rec- 
ommend itself to patriotic and liberal 
Portuguese as something of a political 
necessity, being not only equivalent to a 
communistic partition and distribution of 
wealth, but it being also necessary to the 
kingdom’s na‘<onal welfare that it should 
be independent in the case of war of all 
supplies from abroad. ‘These reasons for 
protection may be valid and may prevail, 
but they lie outside the domain of eco- 
nomic science. Portugal is notably im- 
poverished by protection, and as protection 


for defensive purposes is useless, with the | is a thing that lives and grows by what it 
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feeds on, so the country cannot go back in 
the direction of free trade. Within the 
last twenty years the import duties have 
grown much heavier, and the cost of living 
in Portugal has almost doubled. As these 
taxes grow higher so do the imports nec- 
essarily grow less, and the returns of the 
custom house fall off. Unfortunately much 
of the revenue of Portugal is derived from 
these taxes; they represent a security on 
which Portugal has borrowed in the past, 
but will hardly be able to borrow in the 
future; and so it comes to be that protec- 
tion is not only indirectly hurtful to the 
industry of the kingdom, but directly im- 
pairs the nation’s solvency. 

One of the results of excessive protec- 
tion is that British manufacturers are no 
longer able to introduce their goods from 
their native land and have established fac- 
tories in the country itself. All trade is 
doubtless self-seeking and selfish; but 
there are degrees even in selfishness, and 
the capitalist who transfers his skill, his 
capital, and his credit from his native soil, 
and works with foreign labor, may be a 
most estimable citizen of the world, but 
assuredly holds the lowest rank as patriot. 
These “low-grade” patriots and citizens 
are growing in number in Portugal, greatly 
and obviously to the detriment of our 
working men at home. 

On the other hand, there are indications 
that if things go on as they are now doing 
in Portugal the important trade in port 
wine — thatis, the manipulation of the raw 
material, the newly fermented grape juice, 
may be in time transferred bodily from 
Portugal to England. At present the 
“young wine” is brought into store at 
Oporto, blended, alcoholized, “turned 
over,” matured, and “ lotted,” and in due 
course shipped to Great Britain as port 
wine. The Portuguese have at all times 
cast jealous eyes on these various proc- 
esses of vinification carried on by En- 
glishmen abroad for the benefit of English- 
men at home. Imbued with the singular 
notion that to the Briton port wine is a 
necessity of existence, they have seen 
their way safe to monopolies, restrictions, 
exactions, and all the delays and compli- 
cations of officialdom that are dear to all 
classes of Portuguese. For years a strin- 
gent and oppressive monopoly hampered 
the trade, and enabled the natives to take 
heavy toll of the wine on its road to En- 
gland. Competition from abroad ended 
the monopoly, and the trade was nearly 
freed, but latterly a party in the State has 
been bent upon resuscitating the old mo- 
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nopoly with new and stringent rules and 
regulations. By a miracle almost, these 
designs in hindrance of our trade in port 
wine were thwarted a few years ago, but 
they are pretty sure to be revived, and 
now that Portuguese jealousy and ill-will 
run somewhat strongly against Great Brit- 
ain, these designs are Very likely to be 
carried into effect. 

This in former days would have been a 
calamity to the wine shippers ; it may pos- 
sibly, at the present time, be a blessing in 
disguise. Things have altered a good 
deal of late years in Portugal. Rents of 
warehouses and wages of coopers have 
risen; it costs much more to produce a 
pipe of port than it did; the added spirit 
that forms a fifth or sixth part of every 
glass of port wine is now taxed almost be- 
yond the endurance of the wine shipper; 
the wine is still weighted with a stupid 
export duty which, as the prices obtain- 
able in England grow annually lower and 
lower, becomes a constantly rising per- 
centage chargeable on its prime cost; 
and, last of all, the famous central district 
of port wine production, the region where 
alone the finest wine was produced, has 
been ravaged by the phylloxera insect to 
the extent that perhaps not one acre in a 
hundred is still in bearing. Red wines 
are brought from neighboring vineyards to 
make up the deficiency, and even from 
different parts of Portugal. There is but 
one reason why London or Liverpool 
should not become the emporium of port 
wine, as Oporto is at present. It is that 
a certain prestige is attached by traders 
at home to wine actually brought from 
Oporto, and therefore fondly supposed by 
them to be the genuine product of vines 
grown in the neighborhood of that city. 
The money value of this prestige is about 
43 per pipe. When this prejudice is 
overcome there is every reason why good 
port wine should be made, as port wine is 
made now, from wine grown in various 
parts of Portugal, or even of Spain, Italy, 
or Greece, that it should be brought in its 
* young” condition to England, blended 
and matured in English warehouses, for- 
tified in bond by untaxed English spirit, 
and sold more cheaply than it can now be 
sold, to the great advantage of the con- 
sumer and of a crowd of English coopers, 
carriers, warehousemen, and working-men 
of every class. It is to be observed that 
high-priced port wine, as a luxury for the 
rich is very nearly a thing of the past. 
This excellent wine, the soundest and, on 
the whole, the purest used in this country, 
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has become essentially the drink of the 
middle and working classes. It is, and 
must be, a low-priced wine. 

The above are the points in which Brit- 
ish interests are most in touch with those 
of Portugal. All of them are involved in 
the immediate future of the country. The 
opinion of educatéd native and foreign ob- 
servers on the spot, cynical, unhopeful 
men most of them and therefore on that 
very account perhaps not wholly phil- 
osophical, varies between whether the 
future of the country is to be a slow proc- 
ess of decadence and decay into ruin, or 
whether the political and economical death 
of the country is to be accompanied by 
spasmodic convulsions of revolution and 
revolt. 

No one but a fool prophesies in such 
matters, for no one who does not know 
all those minute conditions which it is 
impossible even for the best informed to 
know, can do more than guess; but I have 
shown that there is more strength, mettle, 
and virtue in the country than the passing 
traveller is likely to suppose. Even the 
townspeople, whom I have not over- 
praised, are amiable, good-natured, and 
amenable, as everybody knows who has 
watched them during an émeute. One of 
the ablest civil] governors of Oporto once 
told me that no people in the world were 
so easy to govern, with tact and fair rea- 
sonableness. 

A man disposed to be sanguine might 
persuade himself to hope, even at this 
eleventh hour, for a termination of the 
country’s difficulties less desperate than 
that just indicated. He might foresee 
that, if ever the numerically larger portion 
of the population—the people of the 
countryside — should get the upper hand 
under a popular and enlightened leader, 
some coming William Pitt of Portugal, 
perhaps after a severe revolutionary crisis 
something of this kind might happen: 
The sterner rural folk would rule the 
army, whose sons mainly fill its ranks, 
they would hold and administer the State 
in all its departments and sub-departments 
with vigor and equity. A rigid corn law 
would reward the tillers of the land, while 
the whole remaining superstructure of pro- 
tective legislation that has impoverished 
them and contracted their mode of life 
would be abolished. Protected manufac- 
tures would disappear, foreign imports 
would vastly increase, and moderate duties 
would fill the coffers of the State. The 
rural worker, with all the commodities of 
his life and labor cheapened, would thrive 
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Corn and all 
farm produce would be lessened in price, 
and with them the clothes and tools of 


as he has never thriven. 


the townsman. All the legitimate manv- 
factures and exports, and there are many 
in the country to be yet found out and 
fostered by free trade, would be stimu- 
lated and would flourish. The rural ma- 
jority would dominate the urban minority, 
and Portugal might again repeat her an- 
cient triumphs. Perhaps, however, it is 
too late for the realization of this dream 
of a happier and stronger nation. Per- 
haps the sceptre has indeed departed for- 
ever from Portugal. 
OSWALD CRAWFURD. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
OUR DEALINGS WITH THE POOR. 


BY MISS OCTAVIA HILL. 


WE have found ourselves of late years 
face to face with doubt as to the effect 
our dealings with the poor have had upon 
them. A great wave of thought has swept 
over Engiand, bringing with it in many 
places a Change with regard to old sys- 
tems of district visiting; a change bring- 
ing, in my opinion, not unmixed good. It 
is certainly far from my desire to restore 
the old plan of district visiting with a 
shilling or half-crown ticket in one hand 
and a tract in the other; but I ask myself 
again and agzin whether it is not a pity 
that our younger and would-be wiser work- 
ers are attaching themselves in the main 
to systems which bring them very little 
into contact with the homes of their poorer 
friends. Our new workers discard, as a 
rule, both the tract and the coal ticket; 
they enrol themselves in organizations 
which have for their object either the pro- 
vision of amusement or the endeavor to 
check imposition and demoralization by 
the substitution of substantial and well- 
considered relief for haphazard and inade- 
quate almsgiving; or the dealing with in- 
dividuals, singly or in masses, but of one 
kind only, as, for example, in classes for 
factory girls or clubs for men or boys, ne- 
cessarily, therefore, more or less without 
reference to them as members of families. 

I am not inclined, I hope, to depreciate 
any of these undertakings; but, visiting 
so much as I have done for now so many 
years in the homes of the people, I cannot 
help wishing to link the special work more 
with family life. 

I feel as if there were a danger in 
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amusements that does not grow out of 
common work, or learning, or other seri- 
ous business. 

They are healthy and happy when they 
form additional links between those bound 
together in other ways. But there is some- 
thing just a little painful in the sight of 
ladies giving entertainments and organiz- 
ing parties to the Zoological Gardens, as 
their main work ina district where, how- 
ever fatal free dinners and scattered coal 
tickets may be, still the problems of how 
to keep the rent paid, the children fed, and 
the house tidy, are engrossing the main 
thought of hundreds of families in every 
court and street around, 

Again, the work of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society, to which we all owe so 
much for its heroic stand, for the sake of 
the poor themselves, against ill-considered 
almsgiving, and its institution of well- 
considered schemes of substantial and 
far-reaching help, which assume, and so 
develop, the dignity and independence of 
the poor, has suffered much from the way 
in which the visitors who were in daily 
touch with the poor in their homes, and 
who had known them in their time of com- 
parative prosperity, have too often stood 
aloof from a body which should be the 
representative and centre of all such vis- 
itors. 

There are volunteers who have special 
gifts for dealing with boys, with girls, 
with men in clubs, or with groups of peo- 
ple of one kind or another. All honor to 
their work and hearty thanks for it, but 
it may be both superficial and mistaken 
unless the individuals for whom it is 
carried on are seen also as members of 
families, and their home ties are known, 
recognized, and respected. 

All these thoughts have haunted me for 
years, and have gained force by my notic- 
ing how very greatly my workers, almost 
without exception, prefer work in our 
houses to any other sphere whatever. 
There is never a year that we do not in- 
crease the number of houses under our 
charge, but there are reasons which limit 
the still swifter extension of this work. 

First, the amount of uncertainity which 
has grown up as to whether a fair, mod- 
erate percentage can be safely reckoned 
on for any money invested in such houses. 
This uncertainity arises partly from the 
enormous increase of good building for 
working people, which produces a large 
proportion of unlet rooms in nearly every 
district I know. Moreover, the invest- 
ment of money in such house property has 
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owing to the threatened promotion of rate, 
State, or charity subsidized schemes of 
building. The talk of County Council 
building naturally paralyzes sounder ven- 
tures. The gradual increase of rates also 
adds a great element of uncertainty as to 
the financial success of houses in London. 
Secondly, we are limited in swift exten- 
sion of the work because, though nearly 
all my fellow-workers plead to be entrusted 
with the collection of rents in houses, 
with which are associated necessarily the 
minor questions of management, few suc- 
ceed in efficient government, even as to 
these minor questions, and fewer still 
qualify themselves for the rea/ manage- 
ment; so that a very large amount of 
supervision is required from those few of 
us who are able and content to accept the 
burden of continuous responsibility, and 
who can decide the larger questions as to 
management, and for a course of years 
efficiently govern for good a court or block 
of dwellings. 

The larger area we have under our con- 
trol the larger number of collectors we 
can enrol, and the more of them we enrol, 
the larger the percentage of leaders we 
find and train; but, whatever may be the 
possibilities of development in this direc- 
tion in the future, it has occurred to me 
to consider whether we might not, side by 
side with it, arrange for scope for those 
who, while imbued with what I believe to 
be the wiser views as to relief, yet want 
to devote what time they can spare for the 
poor to work in their homes, and for whom 
at the moment we have no opening in the 
houses, 

There is another reason why such work 
is needed: we have had of late in England 
a quite stupendous mass of legislation 
having for its object the amelioration of 
the condition of the people. We are al- 
ways being threatened with more. 

It is much of it based on a system of 
paid inspection; and if the inspection 
breaks down it is worse than useless, it is 
mockery. Rightly or wrongly, there the 
legislation is. To my mind there is little 
hope that paid inspection alone can ever 
make it a reality. Intermittent work of 
the kind is unjust and unsuccessful. 

If those who love or care for the poor 
are to make such of the legislation as is 
wise a reality and living, permeating power, 
if they are to learn and spread abroad 
knowledge as to whether similar legislation 
is wise in the future, ought they not so to 
put themselves in touch with the homes of 
the people on the one hand, and tke official 


begun to assume aspeculative character, | bodies on the other, as to become an ever 
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present, all-pervading, informal, but most 
active body of volunteer inspectors, in- 
stinctively noticing, truly recording, and 
regularly communicating through recog- 
nized centres with the officials? And 
should they not also perform this office 
for organized volunteer agencies, as well 
as for those established by law? So that 
at once the Poor Law and the School 
Board, the Sanitary Aid and the M.A.B. 
Y.S., the Invalid Children’s Society, and 
many others, should have visitors attached 
to every small district in the parish. 

Great advantages such visitors would 
have over those appointed to special work. 
There would be much economy of time, 
as various duties would be performed by 
one visitor ina small given area. Great 
light would be thrown on all questions by 
facts which came out with regard to one 
class of work being known and bearing 
distinctly on another. 

And last, but certainly not least, visitors 
would have no motive for unduly stimu- 
lating any one form of work. Naturally, 
as she went about definite duties, in and 
out among the families, a visitor would get 
to know and love them; if in any direction 
one work diminished another would grow 
probably ; at any rate the visitor, a friend 
of long standing, would remain the friend, 
the watchful and kind one, not caring for 
special duties any more to introduce her, 
but ready for them if they arose, and so 
if, please God, in any district need for in- 
spection and reporting, almsgiving, or 
special aid died away, or in proportion as 
it diminished, the relation, without any 
sense of loss or regret, would insensibly 
subside into the natural, neighborly one of 
friend with friend. 

The establishment in Southwark of the 
Women’s University Settlement seemed 
to me to point to this year as the time for 
me to attempt to establish some system of 
organized visiting in the homes, by those 
imbued with thoughts as to wiser princi- 
ples of work, and who should arrange to 
do many things for a few families in a 
limited area, rather than one thing for 
scattered individuals in a larger area. 

The Women’s University Settlement is 
supported by an association numbering 
six hundred and eighty-five members. It 
is governed by a committee elected by the 
present and past students of Newnham, 
Girton, Somerville, Lady Margaret Hall, 
and London. This committee has the 
power of co-opting four members, among 


whom they have done me the honor to| 


nominate me. The settlement is estab- 
lished in Southwark, where I have been 
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some years at work, and in a district which 
appears on Mr. Charles Booth’s recently 
published map, showing the relative pro- 
portion of poverty, as one of the very 
largest dark masses in London. 

I am not a great believer in settlements 
on any large scale myself, and look always 
rather to the happy, healthy, natural in- 
fluence of those coming from and return- 
ing to their own homes; but while the 
distances are so great which separate the 
homes of rich and poor, there is doubtless 
need of a centre to keep the scattered 
workers together; of a foothold for rest 
and refreshment for those coming from a 
distance to a poor district ; of a home for 
those few older workers and leaders whose 
main duty and first business is with the 
poor; and of a place where all may meet 
and encourage one another; where new 
workers may be initiated and common 
work discussed. Such a centre the settle- 
ment seemed to be, such a body of workers 
as would be needed for the scheme I had 
in view I thought might be provided by 
the association which supported the settle- 
ment. The trustees of Red Cross Hail 
and Garden lent the hall for the annual 
meeting of the Women’s University Set- 
tlement Association, and I was then deeply 
impressed with the opportunity for devel- 
oping important work in the people’s 
homes ; in fact, it flashed upon me sud- 
denly that now was the time I had watched 
for, when I looked down at the great com- 
pany and felt that there were gathered 
together a very large number of those 
highly educated and earnest women who, 
scattered over England, are to give its 
homes, and therefore its cities and na- 
tional life, their main character in the near 
future ; and as I gazed at the young faces 
so full of power, and of a kind of cultiva- 
tion we did not have in our youth, I 
seemed to see that, if we could enrol some 
of them under leaders, side by side with 
existing visitors who have more knowl- 
edge of the poor than they, if we could 
bring the associates scattered over En- 
gland into touch with those working in 
London, we might do a great deal for 
Southwark and perhaps for England. 

By the request of the Women’s Univer- 
sity Settlement Committee I drew up a 
slight sketch of such district visiting as 
would meet the modern want. The paper 
was read at a meeting at our house, and 
the scheme is now being set on foot. 





The committee were anxious to begin 
the system on a very small scale, and to 
add to its area gradually as visitors vol- 
| unteered, and to the duties of the visitors 
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as various organized bodies decided to 
co-operate. 

A secretary was needed who should 
hand on to the visitors all inquiries and 
information, should receive back from 
them such reports as they might wish to 
bring before the constituted authorities, 
who should arrange for others to carry on 
such duties as ought to be continuous 
during temporary absence of regular vis- 
itors, and initiate and advise new visitors ; 
in fact, one who should form a recognized 
centre. Such a secretary has been ap- 
pointed. Our second desideratum was to 
find an area where we might feel sure of 
the hearty and intelligent support of those 
responsible for the parish, and the wel- 
come and advice of existing visitors of 
long standing, where there might be al- 
ready existing such organizations as our 
visitors would do well to co-operate with, 
which should not depend on our visitors 
for their machinery, but with which they 
might link the families they visited. In 


short, what we hoped to find ready to our 
hand in some part of Southwark was the 
direction and advice of one in charge of a 
district, the co-operation of local district 
visitors, good schools, clubs, library, etc. 
For we desired to be no separate mush- 
room growth, nor new body unconnected 


with the past and the existing order; we 
wanted to meet, help, and be helped by 
the life that now is in any parish where 
we might work. We wanted to secure a 
link with the past history of many in the 
parish, and of the parish itself. We new- 
comers wanted to help and supplement 
those already in the field. We knew that 
the existing workers would, as arule, have 
a more intimate knowledge of the poor in 
their life and homes than our new work- 
ers, but we hoped that they would in all 
cases gladly receive, in such districts as 
were not already covered, the co-operation 
of the younger, keen, bright spirits who, 
fresh from country or university, and full 
of the high hope and ideal of their age, 
and of this age, might come to offer their 
services and a portion of their life. I was 
not without hope, too, that from among my 
own fellow-workers or elsewhere there 
might be found some of those older and 
graver women, ennobled by life and 
thought, who, though they cannot bring 
the bright sense of gay youth and happy 
cheer into the dull courts or alleys, are 
fitter to enter into the care and thought of 
parents, to counsel and comfort in diffi- 
culty or sorrow, to stand beside the dying 
bed, and to give strength in the day of 
need. 
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Whether our work will, as a matter of 
fact, open out most readily in such par- 
ishes as I have described above, or not, is 
doubtful ; it may be we shall commence in 
newer ground. We are beginning as qui- 
etly and unpretendingly as possible, we 
want to go gradually and prevent mistakes, 
to get our visitors to learn and grow to their 
work gradually, and we wish to secure 
those who desire unambitious, rather out- 
of-sight work. We are just placing our 
visitors one by one as opportunity offers. 

I have said our plan is for a visitor todo 
many kinds of things for a few people, not 
one thing for many people. 

Our first business, then, is to give her 
the few people who shall be continuously 
under her charge, and we appoint her toa 
small district. 

Our next duty is to select for her some 
one piece jof work which shall introduce 
her to her peopie, and give her a means of 
being of use to them. 

As a rule, we begin by asking her to 
collect their savings from door to door. 
We have thought the best plan to adopt 
for this is the plan, successfully carried on 
in the East End of é¢arrying post-office 
slips and stamps, which the people can 
buy and themselves affix. This plan has 
the great advantage of requiring no ac- 
count-keeping, involving no responsibility, 
and being suitable toa migratory popula- 
tion. As the habits of saving increase and 
accounts become larger, each depositor 
should be encouraged and helped to se- 
cure a post-office savings book, and the 
slips can be continued as feeders of the 
larger account. This collection of savings 
supplies a real want among the poor. 
Even where the husband belongs to clubs, 
the wife has no ready way of amassing the 
sums needed for clothes, for coal, for 
blankets, for holidays. The poor sub- 
scribe much more largely to burial clubs 
than to other things, in great measure be- 
cause their pence are called for by the 
burial club collector. If our visitors can 
assist the poor to provide a little store of 
money such as our own current account at 
a banker’s provides for us they will be 
doing a great service to them. 

But, besides helping them, the collection 
of savings forms a natural, easy means of 
introduction for the visitor, something like 
our own collection of rent. She learns to 
know them, and is ready for the various 
other work which we hope will gradually 
grow up round her. 

The secretary, whose headquarters is 
the settlement, has a list of visitors and 
their districts. She is acquainted with 
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the various organizations of the district 
and with their managers, so that to what- 
ever degree and at whatever time it seems 
advisable, as visitors wish to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity, and are found 
capable of doing so, they can co-operate 
with the work of the neighborhood so far 
as it concerns the families resident in 
their respective districts. 

For instance, there are a large number 
of recipients of outdoor relief in South- 
wark. Any report as to the condition of 
the home, the sufficiency of the income, 
the advisability of stopping relief, can be 
communicated through the secretary to 
some one of the guardians or to the re- 
lieving officer ; ora visitor can inquire as 
to any point on which she is doubtful. 
The report of a lady who is a friend of an 
old pensioner, and who visits constantly, 
might form a valuable supplement to the 
relieving officer’s official report. 

Or take the School Board work. A 
School Board visitor with immense labor 
from time to time schedules his district; 
he cannot keep a schedule up to date, 
Think what a help it would be to him if 
there were in each court a visitor who, 
when a new tenant camé to a court, would 
know the names and ages of the children, 
and be ready to give information to him 
through a central secretary. Think how 
it would thwart drunken parents who, 
moving from court to court to avoid the 
consequences of their many delinquencies, 
evade the Education Act for weeks and 
months together, during which time the 
habits of attendance at school are lost to 
the already unruly children. 

Then the visitors should communicate 
through their secretary with the Sanitary 
Aid Committee and with the Vestry, and 
might, being much more permanent in 
their influence, secure attention to the 
continuous requirements of sanitary law, 
such as the frequent removal of dust, ina 
way that no committee and no small staff 
of paid inspectors can doin a large parish. 
And, besides this, such sanitary work 
would gather up the advantages of teach- 
ing and reminding the people of the thou- 
sand ways in which they themselves can 
secure conditions of health, by their own 
care of what they possess, and by contin- 
ual cleanliness. All the punctual collec- 
tion of dust in the world won’t do so much 
for the house as the habit of burning the 
pea-pods and cabbage-stalks. 

It would be a great advantage to such 
societies as that for visiting invalid chil- 
dren, for arranging for country holidays, 
for befriending young servants if they 
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found ready to their hand, in each court, 
a visitor who, though she might not have 
the special knowledge of their own visit- 
ors, would possess such intimate and con- 
tinuous knowledge of the family as would 
be, if not a substitute for, at least a valu- 
able addition to such special visiting. 
Zoological tickets, excursions, invitations 
to carving class or club would come much 
better from the visitor who knew the fam- 
ily as a whole. 

I have not spoken of the vexed question 
of relief, because, as a rule, I believe the 
people will get on far better the less of it 
there be in any parish or place. It is 
never one-hundredth part the help to them 
that self-reliance is. But we may be sure 
that questions as to whether it is, or is 
not, to be given will come before both vis- 
itors and visited, and they will have to be 
considered. More than this cannot, with- 
out certainty of evil, be granted to visitors. 
If they want to give alms without consid- 
eration, on their own impressions of char- 
acter and urgency, not only will they do 
more harm than good, but they will destroy 
all possibility of healthy, human inter- 
course between themselves and their 
poorer friends. Once for all they must 
make up their minds to let the Poor Law 
do what it alone can, and what it is meant 
to do; that is, to deal with sudden desti- 
tution if it arise, and they must confine 
themselves to the supply of carefully 
thought-out, radically helpful measures of 
relief. For this purpose the visitors must 
ask the Charity Organization Society to 
investigate for them every alleged case of 
want, and to report on it. They must 
secure the attendance of one of the most 
experienced members of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, preferably the secre- 
tary, to meet them in committee wherever 
there is a local committee, to decide what 
action to take on the report furnished by 
the society. Visitors must ask to be pres- 
ent if there is no parochial committee 
where the case is dealt with at the Charity 
Organization Committee. Finally, visitors 
must loyally abide by, and trust to, deci- 
sions by those qualified to judge, so soon 
as they have brought before them all the 
personal facts respecting the people to be 
helped. They must resolve to do this if 
they do not wish to bring destitution in- 
stead of blessing on their paths. 

Such is our scheme in its bare outline, 
now just initiated in Southwark. Perhaps 





after a time other good things may grow 
out of it. We may obtain, whether from 
|the present owners or by purchase, the 
| management of the houses themselves. 
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So visitors may enter into the duty of ex- 


ercising such control as may enable them | 


to eradicate evil, instead of only bringing 
influence tobear uponit. Or visitors may 
be able to stir up, in a given locality, so 
much enthusiasm for an ideal, and such 
knowledge of one another among the in- 
habitants of a given district, as may secure 
fellow-work, and so establish what are 
called “neighborhood guilds,” wherein 
the inhabitants of a given locality arrange 
together to try to raise the standard of 
physical, and moral, and artistic conditions 
of streets and houses. Or the people might 
be led to improve their temporal prosper- 
ity by schemes of what is called par e2- 
cellence co-operation. Best of all, real, 
deep, lasting friendships may be formed 
that will link the visitor to her people for 
long years of joy and sorrow, through 
good and evil days, the rich with the poor, 
the young with the old, the educated with 
the less trained. We cannot have harmony 
with the same notes, we can only have 
unison. Might not the very variety of 
training, of experience, even of nature, 
be a source of strength, a cause of joy 
and bond of union, giving special value 
and charm to the friendships formed be- 
tween the visitor and her people? 

I fear, after all, however, the plan in its 
outline reads like one more of the many 
schemes which are offered to the public 
in ever disappointed hope that they will 
meet the crying need for radical improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. Let 
me disclaim any such hope from it myself. 
I am year by year more and more deeply 
convinced that we shall find no panacea, 
no organization which will serve this ob- 
ject. Do I then yield to any in amount 
of hope for the improvement and the 
blessing of those whom I have so long 
loved, and whom I believe to be so much 
more deeply loved by their Father? No; 
but my hope is not in change of circum- 
stances, not in schemes or systems. In 
as far as this is a scheme or a system, it 
may break and change, for what I care or 
for what I anticipate, in all or any of its 
arrangements. It is but a feeble effort to 
bring, according to the special need of the 
moment, one human being into near touch 
with others in their homes; to lead the 
new and wiser thinkers of to-day to occupy 
themselves not with the problems pon- 
dered on in the study, but with individuals 
in their homes and daily life. What the 
result of such intercourse will be must 
depend wholly on what our visitors are 
and what their flocks are, and this must 
vary infinitely. Only, when face meets 
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| face, and heart meets heart; only, in the 
| settled link with those whoare old friends ; 
only, in attachment to small districts that 
increase as the years roll on; only, in 
meeting people in their houses, and for 
regular work, and with mutual duties, there 
is more opportunity for whatever there 
may be in us of loving, of true, of faith- 
ful, of serviceable, of brave, to grow and 
to shine. The gentle and the noble alone 
can carry blessing or cast out evil; they 
alone can, and they surely must. It is in 
proportion as we are faithful, humble, in- 
dustrious, single-hearted, and gentle that 
we can do good; no system much helps 
us, no circumstances much change us, but 
before the might of the will to serve, so 
strongly growing year by year in England, 
the dark places shall surely grow lighter 
when spirit meets spirit in natural human 
intercourse, and men and women and 
children are met and known as members 
of families, in the houses where duties 
have to be fulfilled, and where the effect 
of all laws and regulations and systems is 
seen, not in theory, but as they bear on 
real life. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
NAMES IN NOVELS. 


Every lover of Balzac knows the story 
of the famous search which ended in the 
discovery of the name Z. Marcas; how 
Balzac appointed Léon Gozlan to meet 
him in the Champs Elysées to do him an 
important service; how Gozlan, racking 
his brain to guess what this service might 
be, kept the appointment on a certain 
wintry day of June; how it turned out 
that what Balzac wanted was a name for 
the hero of a story he was about to con- 
tribute to the Revue Parisienne. In the 
driving rain Balzac expounded his theory 
of names. He must have a name, he 
said, that would fit his hero in every pos- 
sible respect, and he had exhausted his 
own resources without being able to find 
such. Names, moreover, could not be 
manufactured ; like languages, they were 
a natural product, a growth. 

“If the name exists———~” began Goz- 
lan zealously. 

“It does exist,” Balzac broke in with 
solemnity. 

So there was but one thing to be done, 
to start there and then upon a voyage of 
discovery. Gozlan suggested a scrutiny 
of the names in the streets, and they set 
to work at once, Balzac taking one side of 
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the road, his friend the other, both run- 
ning, head in the air, into the passers-by, 
who took them for blind men. Street 
after street Gozlan kept offering the most 
appetizing names, which, however, Balzac 
steadfastly rejected: the Rue St. Honoré 
to the Palais Royal, all the streets abut- 
ting on the Gardens, Rue Vivienne, Place 
de la Bourse, Rue Neuve Vivienne, Boule- 
vard Montmartre. At this point Gozlan 
mutinied. 

“ Toujours et en tous lieux,” cries Bal- 
zac; “ Christophe Colomb abandonné par 
son équipage,” then, turning to entreaty, 
pleads for just as far as St. Eustaché. St. 
Eustaché meant a detour through number- 
less streets, till they arrive at the Place 
des Victoires, “criblée de magnifiques 
noms alsaciens qui font venir le Rhin @ la 
bouche.” Again Gozlan threatens to 
abandon Balzac if he does not make an 
instant choice. “ Just the Rue du Bouloi,” 
urges the indefatigable discoverer; and 
off they go once more, until, in the Jast 
section of the interminable street, the 
novelist stood transfixed and quivering 
before the name Marcas. 

‘“« Arrétons nous glorieusement a celui-ci. 
Marcas! Mon héros s’appéllera Marcas. 
Dans Marcas il ya le philosophe, l’écri- 
vain, le grand politique, le poéte méconnu : 
il yatout. Marcas!” 

That was what Balzac sought —a name 
which should, as he said, at once explain 
and depict his hero, a name on a par with 
his lot in life, which should not be tacked 
on at random, but should fit organically. 
He impetuously demanded a name which 
should answer to his hero’s face, his figure, 
his voice, his past, his future, his genius, 
his tastes, his passions, his misfortunes, 
and his-glory. 

I suppose all novelists and story-tellers, 
whether or not they are so exacting as 
this, take some proper godfatherly or god- 
motherly care in the christening of their 
creatures. If they go no deeper, they at 
least observe the more superficial and ob- 
vious distinctions between character of 
bourgeois and gentle blood. They seek 
names appropriate to calling or locality, 
and so forth. Most take some pains at 
least about the naming of hero and hero- 
ine. One class of novelists appeals to a 
sentiment of romance, with high-sounding, 
historic names ; another betrays the in- 
evitable significance of nomenclature by 
scrupulously employing none but the most 
familiar. For myself, I own, I like my 
lady-loves of romance to have names that 
the lips and the memory can linger over 
lovingly, — Lorna Doone, Lucy Desbor- 
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|ough, Di Vernon, Beatrix Esmond; and 


there is sweetness as well as pathos in the 
simple signature of Clare Doria Forey, as 
Clare liked to write her name, because 
Richard’s was Richard Doria Feverel. 
Nothing short of democratic training and 
Bostonian naturalism could have hardened 
Mr. Howell’s heart into inflicting upon his 
Lady of the Aroostook and her many ad- 
mirers, for the sake of whatever dramatic 
point, the revolting surname Blood. Beau- 
tiful and picturesque names are no small 
element in the picturesque beauty of ro- 
mance. We revel in a luxury of graceful 
names in Arthur’s court—amongst the 
Guineveres, and Yseults, and Tristrams, 
and Launcelots. They have the flavor of 
fruit on the lips, and haunt the ear like 
music. Or, to come back to novels, gen- 
erations of hearts have beaten time to the 
syllables Wilfred of Ivanhoe or Lucy of 
Lammermoor. The degradation of name 
is a bit brutal, even for parody, in the 
diverting ‘Rejected Address” which 
transforms 


Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 
Were the last words of Marmion, 
into 
’Od rot ’em, 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


Juliet was the daughter of a land of 
lovely names, or she would never have 
asked her hackneyed question. To north- 
ern ears the vowelled Italian names all 
sound beautiful and magnificent. One 
wonders, ignorantly no doubt, how an 
Italian Dickens would find himself in droll 
and grotesque names. There must be 
some temptation, one would think, to make 
all the boobies and villains Germans. 
Thanks to what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
termed the touch of grossness in our race, 
we are bountifully provided with names 
of all shades of vulgarity and hideousness. 
With us no booby or villain, at all events, 
need go inappropriately named. But it is 
unpardonable in fiction to burden a charm- 
ing girl with a vile name, and to make he- 
roes of Higginbottoms is a mere wanton- 
ness of Zolaism. Art exists to console us 
for the hardships and anomalies of life. 

Glaring offences most writers avoid. 
They succeed in securing at all events the 
superficial proprieties of nomenclature. 
But what Balzac sought was a propriety of 
nomenclature going very much deeper than 
this. He wasa believer in a mysterious 
affinity and reciprocal influence between 
names and people in actual life. Philoso- 


phers and the mob, he claimed, were at 
one in holding this view, so that there 
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was no room left for a single heretic with- 
out the pale. 

“ Except for me,” interjects Gozlan. 

What !— didn’t he believe that there 
were names which recalled special objects 
—a sword, a flower? that there were 
names which at once veiled and revealed 
the poet, the philosopher, the painter? 
Racine, for example —the very name de- 
picted a tender, passionate poet. 

On the contrary, to Gozlan it gave only 
the idea of a botanist or an apothecary. 

“Well, Corneille ? Corneille?” 

No; from Corneille the stubborn here- 
tic got simply the idea of some insignifi- 
cant bird. And unconverted, he joined, 
as a sheer act of good-fellowship, in the 
Columbus expedition, without a shred of 
faith in the promised land; nor, it must 
be confessed, was his scepticism shaken 
even by the superb discovery, which in- 
toxicated the romance-writer. Balzac, 
equally unshaken, carried the courage of 
his conviction to the pitch of fearlessly 
guaranteeing actually at the man’s door 
that the veritable Marcas would turn out 
to be a genius, a Benvenuto Cellini. 

“* Wasn’t that going rather far?” hinted 
Gozlan. 

“With a name like that,” comes the 
sturdy reply, “it is impossible to go too 
far.” 


The real Marcas was a tailor. Balzac’s 
head drooped for a few seconds. In a 
moment it was proudly raised again. “ The 
man deserved a better lot,” he said ; “ any- 
way, it should be his business to immor- 
talize him.” 

Respectable authority might be quoted 
in support of Balzac’s dogma from the 
days of the solemn naming and renaming 
amongst the Hebrews, down to the opin- 
ion of the immortal Mr. Shandy. But 
whether we accept it, or feel inclined 
rather to range ourselves with the Gozlan- 
ites, there can be little doubt that, in the 
world of art at all events, there should be 
some subtle appropriateness in the naming 
of the dramatis persone. 

What should be the nature of the appro- 
priateness? What should be the secret 
of the affinity? Should novelists permit 
themselves to manufacture names with an 
obvious meaning, like Fielding’s Alworthy 
for instance? or, like Balzac, should they 
search for mystic meanings in real names? 
In the first place, can there possibly be 
any affinity, apart from the special asso- 
ciations of a book, between a mere mean- 
ingless proper name and a character? 
Gozlan said no. 
significance that Balzac found in such 





He accounted for the | 
| Herein lies the secret of the potency of 
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names as Racine and Corneille, by the 
fact that they had been borne by those 
great men. The characteristics of the 
poets had become associated in the mind 
with the sound of the names. This is no 
doubt largely true. The influence of as- 
sociation in matters of this kind is aston- 
ishingly powerful, and it is an influence 
difficult to discount. Ofsuch associations 
of ideas have not philosophers been found 
to create worlds and systems, which they 
have themselves pronounced to be very 
good? Take such names as Keats and 
Chaucer, for example. Wouid they not 
sound poor and mean, could we once rob 
them of their glorious associations? And 
the influence of association is all the 
stronger in the case of the men and 
women in novels, because we know them 
so much more intimately than we know 
our friends and neighbors in real life. 
Chadband, Miss Miggs, Micawber, 
Pecksniff, Sairy Gamp — were these 
names, then, really once absolutely non- 
significant? Surely, in the mere name of 
Micawber there already lurk suggestions 
of a waiting for something to turn up. En- 
thusiasts have been known to protest that 
from Silas Wegg’s bare name they di- 
vined the whole man, wooden leg and all. 
Not a bit of it, retorts rationalizing com- 
mon sense; make the experiment ina 
properly scientific spirit, and see. Set a 
man innocent of Dickens to evolve from 
the letters of the word Pecksniff the char- 
acter of the Salisbury architect, or from 
the data of a misshapen body and sly do- 
mestic cruelty, ask him to construct the 
name Quilp. Well, and suppose he fail, 
his failure is by no means fatal to the 
theory. To begin with, nature undoubt- 
edly affords abundant instances of mysteri- 
ous affinities between apparently hetero- 
geneous things. There is the story, so 
constantly told by psychologists, of the 
blind man who, on his receiving his sight 
by a surgical operation, straightway pro- 
nounced scarlet to be like the sound of a 
trumpet. Heliotrope owes its popular 
name to a curious identity of scent and 
taste. Novel-readers who follow the fash- 
ion may recall the passage in one of those 
Russian novels which are twice as natural 
as life, where the capricious child Natacha 
tries to explain to her mother in bed how 
she thinks of her lover Boris as being 
quite narrow and pale grey, whereas Bé- 
soukhow was blue, dark-blue, and red, and 
made her think of asquarething. In very 
truth, scents, sounds, and colors have infi- 
nite capacities of spiritual suggestion. 
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the sensuous arts. What analysis could 
exhaust the possible suggestiveness of 
names? There are forebodings in the mere 
sound of the syllables, and mysterious 
intimations in the mere look of the let- 
ters, which baffle all attempts at rational 
explanation. And on this groundwork asso- 
ciation has woven intricate threads of sug- 
gestion, philological, historical, romantic. 
Then, additional effect is wrought by a 
subtle conjunction of names. Trace the 
associations in the two names, Clive, New- 
come. Watch how the music of Ethel 
Newcome’s name is troubled into discord 
by prefixing to the surname the monosy]lla- 
ble Barnes. Nonsense, interrupts common 
sense. The monosyllable Clive had served 
just as well to trouble the music, if Thack- 
eray had but distributed the parts differ- 
ently, and made Barnes ahero, It isall the 
effect of associating man and name to- 
gether. Well, but how comes it, then, that 
in so many names, in spite of association, 
we do not feel the affinity? To this day I 
am persuaded that Arabin was only an 
assumed name of the Dean of Barchester. 
Other names, again, there are which answer 
only toa part of the character. In Hetty 
Sorrel’s name, for example, there is the 
kittenish grace and rustic charm; but 
where is the hard heart and vulgar vanity 
of Martin Poyser’s niece? (Poyser, by the 
way, is an excellent name for that admira- 


ble coupie.) And poor Major Dobbin’s 
foolish name leaves out the gallantry and 
loyalty, preserving only and accentuating 
the notion of a certain thick-hided pa- 


tience. If Balzac’s faith ran something 
near to fanaticism, yet, so far as the world 
of art is concerned, it is surely founded on 
wisdom. It is true that it is only after 
name and character have been joined to- 
gether by the inspiration of the author 
that they cannot again be put asunder; 
but the marriage only reveals, and does 
not beget, the elective affinity. There is 
a similar revelation of affinity, in spite 
of Schopenhauer’s dogmatic utterance to 
the contrary, when music is married to 
immortal verse by a composer of dramatic 
genius. Common sense would scarcely 
evolve Schumann’s melody from Heine’s 
“Ich grolle nicht,” or Heine’s poetry from 
Schumann’s music; yet that marriage of 
music and verse was none the less surely 
made in heaven. 

Oftentimes, however, either there has 
been lacking the genius to create or dis- 
cover names of the miraculous potency of 
Z. Marcas, or novelists have lacked faith 
in the discernment of their readers ; and 
recourse has been had to manufactured 
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names with obvious meanings. Dickens, 
who had a wonderful faculty for creating 
or discovering, at all events for his ludi- 
crous or vulgar characters, droll and 
bizarre names of startling aptness, has 
given us also Lord Frederick Verisophit, 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, Dotheboys Hall, and 
a multitude of like inventions, How far 
is this a legitimate practice? There are 
people who go into ecstasies of admiration 
over the ingenuity and wit displayed in 
the invention of names like these. There 
are others who scornfully condemn the 
device as a symptom of poverty of imag- 
ination or mistaken art. Most readers, I 
fancy, will find themselves differently 
affected by different examples. Many a 
reader will be startled and offended by 
Wrench and Filgrave as names for doc- 
tors in George Eliot and Trollope, who 
would have an easy tolerance for Lord 
Frederick Verisopht, and would positively 
enjoy Jingle and the Veneerings. For 
myself, I revel in the Deuceaces and Bare- 
acres, whereas it is a relief to me that 
Becky so soon merges her too significant 
name in that of poor Rawdon Crawley. 
And, upon reflection, the different judg- 
ments would seem to be due to no irra- 
tional caprice of taste. The kind of name 
felt to be appropriate depends upon the 
author’s method of presenting his crea- 
tures. No sane reader quarrels with the 
Fidessas and Duessas, the Sansfoys and 
Sansloys of the “ Faerie Queene.” Every 
reader of sense derives the keenest satis- 
faction from the names of the diverting 
population of Bunyan’s Vanity Fair — Sir 
Having Greedy, my Lord Fairspeech, and 
Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Love-lust and 
Mr. Live-loose, Mr. Heady and Mr. High- 
mind. The reason isclear. Here we are 
in a world of allegory. The aim is to 
teach the reader, not to take him in with 
a show of reality. Here we are only one 
step removed from the old miracle-play 
with its abstract virtues and vices brought 
on to the stage without any pretence of 
substantial personification. Bunyan’s nar- 
rative may beguile us till we follow the 
combat between Christian and Apollyon 
with a zest like that with which we watch 
one of D’Artagnan’s feats of swordsman- 
ship, or Jan Ridd’s prowess with his fists ; 
yet all the while we remain aware that 
Christian is not a man, but a personified 
type. 

Let us goa step nearer tothe novel. Of 
the motley crowd who people the English 
comic stage, a iarge proportion are signed 
in the forehead with these directly signifi- 
cant names —from Madge Mumblecrust 
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and Tibet Talkapace of Ralph Roister 


Doister, down to the Surfaces, Teazies, | 


Crabtrees, Backbites, Absolutes, and Lan- 
guishes of Sheridan, to come no later. 
What a world to live in, were it real! 
Carlyle had a vision of an unclothed world, 
where the robes should fall from king and 
courtier, leaving only so many forked rad- 
ishes, with heads fantastically carved. 
But the ensuing chaos would be order 
compared with this world of exposed souls. 
The commerce of life would be at a stand- 
still, What way could be found of being 
genial with Morose or confidential with 
Sir Giles Overreach, or with what coun- 
tenance should we introduce Sir Amorous 
la Foole to the ladies of our family? We 
should have to stuff our - handkerchiefs 
down our throats on being gravely intro- 
duced to Sir Fopling Flutter and Major 
Oldfox, unless, perchance, unseasonable 
mirth were checked by the reflection that 
our own Style and title had to be given in 
exchange as Dame Pliant or Sir Epicure 
Mammon. Why do notsuch absurdities, 
such patent unrealities, mar our interest 
in the great comedies? Simply because 
the world of the comic stage is not, nor is 
it presented as, the every-day world of de- 
cently disguised souls and bodies. . This 
very unreality, the making transparent of 


opaque realities, is a chief element in the 
delightfulness of the comic drama. “ The 
comic spirit,” says Mr. Meredith, in his 
introductory remarks to the “ The Ego- 
ist,” “has not a thought of persuading you 
to believe in him. Being aspirit, he hunts 
the spirit in men; vision and ardor con- 


stitute his merit.” It is noteworthy that 
it is only in his comedy characters that 
Mr. Meredith allows himself the use of 
such significant names as that “ master- 
piece of scientific nomenclature,” Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne. For comedy, we settle 
ourselves in our seats and adjust our opera- 
glasses, and lay ourselves out to extract 
the uttermost measure of critical amuse- 
ment from the sayings and doings of the 
cleverly constructed world beyond the 
footlights. Illusion of reality is not 
sought. Significant names are a part of 
the game, like the other conventions of 
the stage, from soliloquy to rouge and 
powder, They have many special advan- 
tages in comedy. They do for the comic 
dramatist what a well-known story did for 
the ancient tragedians, or for Shakespeare 
in his historical plays, —they give to the 
gestures and speeches of the actors pun- 
gency of irony and piquancy of revelation. 
But a comedy must be something more 
than an allegory. There must be a coun- 
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| terbalancing measure of realism. The 


comic dramatist .must. make. you so far 
take his dvamatis persone for men and 
women, as shall enable you to sympathize 
with their feelings and. lose yourself in 
their fortunes. A proper regard for young 
Absolute will not allow us to remember 
too rigorously Lydia’s ————s maiden 
name ; and we are glad to be beguiled by 
the realistic touch given by old Absolute 
that she was not one of the Languishes 
of Worcestershire, but was the Miss Lan- 
guish who came with her aunt, Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, into their country just before Jack 
was last ordered to his regiment. 

_According as the element of allegory or 
the element of realism predominates in 
the artist’s method, will be the wisdom or 
unwisdom of employing realistic or alle- 
gorical names. Where allegory predom- 
inates, where our attention is. directed 
chiefly to the skill of the dramatists in 
showing up the foibles of humanity, and 
winding mean and vicious actions into sit- 
uations of laughable entanglement, then 
names which point the character and ex- 
plain situation come naturally in place. 
But where it is sought to stir pity and fear 
and sympathy with the sufferings and 
heroisms of men and women; where, as 
in tragedy, self-conscious observation of 
the writer’s art should be lost in over- 
whelming feeling for the hero’s destiny, 
there, so far as I know, such names have 
never been adopted. Ben Jonson, much 
of whose work is, as Mr. Swinburne has 
recently said, a study not of humanity but 
of humors, uses significant names almost 
exclusively in his comedies. Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, is sparing in his use of 
them. Justices Shallow, Slender, and Si- 
lence, with Fang and Snare, the sheriff’s 
officers —the majesty of the law always 
fares badly in the hands of satire ; the con- 
stable, Dull; Froth, a foolish gentleman; 
Martext, a vicar; and that ragged regi- 
ment of Falstaff’s recruits, Mouldy, Shad- 
ow, Wart, Feeble, and Bullcalf — almost 
exhaust the list. 

Have we not here the explanation of the 
instinctive shock we feel on being intro- 
duced by George Eliot or Trollope to the 
doctors. Wrench and Filgrave? We are 
taking Middlemarch and the Middlemarch- 
ers in perfect seriousness and good faith. 
We know the people well, and understand 
their life ; we need no prompting to divine 
the jar between the old humdrum practi- 
tioners and Lydgate with his modern sci- 
ence. To be told that the humdrum 
practitioner is named Wrench or Filgrave 
is like receiving a slap in the face. We 
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are rudely awakened, the illusion of reality 
is brusquely dispelled. The names are 
so glaringly made up; it is too unnatural 
to find these names crying in the wilder- 
ness, preparing in the medical desert of 
Middlemarch a highway for a truer sci- 
ence. Where the aim is to produce by 
art an illusion of every-day reality, where 
the artist desires to keep himself and his 
artistic scaffolding entirely out of sight, 
or only presents himself for the purpose 
of commenting on people and things which 
are supposed to exist independently of 
him, then the flinging in the reader’s face 
of palpably manufactured names is the 
unpardonable sin of art, inconsistency. 
It is not to be pleaded that names of this 
kind do actually occur in real life, some- 
times with startling appropriateness. That 
truth is stranger than fiction, it has been 
said, is but another way of saying that 
fiction may not dare to be so strange as 
truth. And the cleverest disciples of per- 
haps the greatest master of legitimate nat- 
uralism in fiction have recently admitted 
that the realists should rather call them- 
selves illusionists, and must abstain from 
reproducing what is startling in reality. 
In George Eliot’s case the explanation 
would seem to be, that she adopted signifi- 
cant names just for the smallest parts, to 
serve instead of the long description which 
they would not bear; just as at the end of 
the list of dramatis persona, instead of 
“serving-men,” ‘ sheriff’s officers,” or a 
more unsavory retinue, the playwright 
sometimes puts “ Fang, Snare, sheriff’s 
officers.” But, however legitimate for the 
playwrights, it is a practice really inadmis- 
sible in works like “ Middlemarch” or 
Trollope’s novels. There, small as the 
point is, itis a flaw. It makes the art ob- 
trusive just whege it should remain con- 
cealed; it wakes the reader’s suspicious 
criticism, just where such criticism should 
be iulled to sleep. It isa reappearance in 
the least naive of the arts of those scrolls, 
which issue so naively out of the mouths 
of the personages in old pictures. 

It is not difficult to see with how much 
more of natural ease Dickens can intro- 
duce his Jingles and Veneerings. The art 
of Dickens is often the art of caricature, 
often it is the art of farce. His worldisa 
grotesque, pathetic, lurid, ludicrous world 
of hisown. He has brought together a 
teeming population of quacks and mounte- 
banks, and waifs and strays, and monstros- 
ities, for whom his most extravagant 
names are accepted as the only natural 
and proper ones. Another reason, no 
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ple with such convincing exactitude is 
simply that the people themselves have as 
little of a third dimension as the names, 
In his wonderful art Dickens found room 
for characters that are hardly characters 
at all — not men and women, that is to say, 
but rather phantasms, admirably suited to 
heighten the effect of his mise-en-scdne ; 
phantasms that crack their finger-joints 
like Newman Noggs, or play some other 
pantomime which will add just the‘ghastly, 
or droll, or d¢zgarre tone which he needs 
for his effect. 

But what shall we say of Thackeray and 
his Deuceaces and Bareacres and the 
rest? Thackeray is verily as great a real- 
ist as a great artist can be. He prides 
himself on presenting life as it is, unsea- 
soned by the hot spices of artificial ro- 
mance. Nay, he employs devices to 
entrap the credulity of the reader —the 
device, for example, of making Arthur 
Pendennis, whom we know independently, 
tell the story of his young friend Clive 
Newcome, and the noble, meek-hearted 
gentleman with whom he had seen the boy 
at the Cave of Harmony. Yes, Thackeray 
is a great realist, if ever there was one. 
His characters are no decorative figments 
to amuse our fancy. They have become 
some of the men and women we know 
best, personal friends or foes of our own. 
It consoles us for living in these late days 
of a reformed Parliament, that we have 
lived late enough to have known Colonel 
Newcome. They were no tears of unreal 
sentiment that we wept over his martyr- 
dom; it was a very genuine itch we felt to 
kick Barnes. In Thackeray’s case the 
justification of the artificial names, if it be 
right to speak of justification lies in this, 
that with all the solid reality of the life 
portrayed, we are never allowed to lose 
sight of the author and his art in portrait- 
ure. He is ever at hand to underline the 
snobbery or laugh off the pathos. There 
is a strong strain of the satirist in him, and 
satire is akin to allegory; there is even a 
strain of the caricaturist ready to emerge 
in the midst of his noblest art. He is 
especially fond of putting on the airs and 
graces of the showman. His preface to 
“Vanity Fair” is headed, “Before the 
Curtain ;” and this great novel of real life 
concludes with “Come, children, let us 
shut up the box and the puppets, for our 
play is played out.” And we accept 
Thackeray’s showman’s humor. He 
chooses to treat a character as a puppet 
and call it Deuceace — that is his whim; 
we know the man, and believe in him none 





doubt, that many of his names fit the peo- 


the less. Weare not to he taken in with 
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the make-up name. “The famous little 
Becky puppet,” he wrote, “has been pro- 
nounced to be uncommonly flexible in 
the joints and lively on the wire.” No; 
for my part, I cannot allow Thackeray 
himself to treat Mrs. Rawdon Crawley as 
a mere puppet; and that, I think, is why 
I resent her artificial maiden name. 
W. P. j. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
EXTRACTS FROM SOME UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


** How easy it is to feel a man’s nature 
through his letters! I felt something of 
your nature through the very first letter I 
received from you. I felt I might trust, 
and need not fear. Through Mr. Lewes's 
three or four epistles, his cast of disposi- 
tion was discernible; the same might be 
said of Mr. Taylor’s correspondence.” 
Charlotte Bronté wrote thus in the year 
1849. Since that date the influence of 
postcard and telegram has so completely 
metamorphosed the spirit of our letter- 
writing, that it would need a keener insight 
than many of us could boast to read, as she 
says, “a man’s nature through his let- 
ters.” Fifty years ago, however, a letter 
had sometimes the chance of being more 
or less an index to the mind of its writer. 
In the case of her own correspondence, 
gleaned here and there from various and 
unconnected sources, we seem to see a 
series of clear and consistent pictures of 
herself, blending together into a harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Letter-writing was evidently a source 
of great pleasure to her. Among the sis- 
ters she was designated the “ family cor- 
respondent,” and before me is a letter 
from Anne to my father-in-law, explaining 
Charlotte’s silence on one occasion, as the 
result of some temporary indisposition, 
and playfully commenting on the fact that 
Charlotte was “even disinclined for writ- 
ing to her friends,” which task Anne ap- 
pears to be undertaking for her. 

Believing that each and every scrap 
from her pen will prove of interest to her 
admirers, I have not in my last paper 
excluded anything, even of a compara- 
tively trivial and fragmentary nature, 
which might tend to fill in and complete 
the little glimpse of her individuality 
which this small group of her letters 
affords. 

We find her dwelling frequently and 
with gratitude on the pleasure and profit 





derived by the quiet family at the parson- 
age from the arrival of a box of books, 
forwarded her from time to time by the 
kindness and courtesy of her publishers 
at Cornhill. There was the beauty of 
mystery about these delightful visitors 
which appeared to enhance their value. 
Charlotte writes as follows : — 


Do not ask me to mention what books I 
should like to read. Half the pleasure of 
receiving a parcel from Cornhill consists in 
having its contents chosen for us. We like 
to discover, too, by the leaves cut here and 
there that the ground has been travelled be- 
fore us. I took up Leigh Hunt’s book ‘‘ The 
Town ”’ with the impression that it would be 
interesting only to Londoners, and I was sur- 
prised, ere I had read many pages, to find 
myself enchained by his pleasant, graceful, 
easy style, varied knowledge, just views, and 
kindly spirit. There is something peculiarly 
anti-melancholic in Leigh Hunt’s writings, 
and yet they are never boisterous — they re- 
semble sunshine, being at once bright and 
tranquil. 

I like Carlyle better and better. His style 
I do ot like, nor do I always concur in his 
opinions, nor quite fall in with his hero-wor- 
ship; but there is a manly love of truth, an 
honest recognition and fearless vindication of 
intrinsic greatness, of inteilectual and moral 
worth considered apart from birth, rank, or 
wealth, which commands my sincere admira- 
tion. Cariyle would never do for a contrib- 
utor to the Quarterly. I have not read his 
‘* French Revolution.’? Carlyle is a great 
man, but I always wish he would write plain 
English. 

Emersons ‘‘ Essays ’? I read with much in- 
terest and often with admiration; but they 
are of mixed gold and clay —deep, invigo- 
rating truth, dreary and depressing fallacy, 
seem to me combined therein. 

Scott’s ‘* Suggestions on Female Educa- 
tion’ I read with unalloyed pleasure: it is 
justly, clearly, and felicitously expressed. 
The girls of this generation have great advan- 
tages — it seems to me that they receive much 
encouragement in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and the cultivation of their minds. In 
these days women may be thoughtful and well 
read, without being stigmatized as ‘“‘ blues ”’ 
or pedants. 


The women of our day may well won- 
der and smile at the writer’s expression of 
satisfaction with the advantages enjoyed 
by her sisterhood at the period in which 
she writes, when the “ use of the globes” 
was a Sine gud non, and the study of Latin 
an unknown quantity in an “ Establish- 
ment for Young Ladies.” Nevertheless, 
even at that time the spirit of progress 
was making itself felt—the machinery 
was already in motion, and the great wheel 
beginning to revolve which was eventually 
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to roll the girl of the present day towards 
Newnham and Girton. 


I have lately been reading ‘* Modern’ Paint- 
ers,’’ and have derived from the work much 
genuine pleasure, and, I hope, some edifica- 
tion; at any rate it has made me feel how 
ignorant I[ had previously been on the subject 
which it treats. Hitherto I have only had 
instinct to guide me in judging of art; I feel 
now as if I had been walking blindfold —this 
book seems to give me eyes. I do wish 1 had 
pictures within reach by which to test the 
new sense. Who can read these glowing de- 
scriptions of Turner’s works without longing 
to see them? However eloquent and con- 
vincing the Janguage in which another’s opin- 
ion is placed before you, you still wish to 
judge for yourself. I like this author’s style 
much; there is both energy and beauty in it. 
I like himself too, because he is such a hearty 
admirer. He does not give half-measure ot 
praise or veneration. He eulogizes, he rev- 
erences with his whole soul. One can sympa- 
thize with that sort of devout, serious admira- 
tion (for he is no rhapsodist), one can respect 
it. Yet, possibly, many people would laugh 
at it. Iam truly obliged to Mr. Smith for 
giving me this book, not having often met 
with one that has pleased me more. 

I congratulate you on the approaching pub- 
lication of Mr. Ruskin’s new work. If the 
‘*Seven Lamps of Architecture’’ resemble 
their predecessor, ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’ they 
will be no lamps at all, but a new constella- 
tion — seven bright stars, for whose rising the 
reading world ought to be anxiously agaze. 

I am beginning to read Eckermann’s 
** Goethe ’? —it promises to be a most inter- 
esting work. Honest, simple, single-minded 
Eckermann! Great, powerful, giant-souled, 
but also profoundiy egotistical old Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe! He was a mighty 
egotist. He thought no more of swallowing 
up poor Eckermann’s existence in his own, 
than the whale thought of swallowing Jonah. 

The worst of reading graphic accounts of 
such men, of seeing graphic pictures of the 
scenes, the society in which they moved, is 
that it excites a too tormenting longing to 
jook on the reality; but does such reality 
now exist? Amidst all the troubled waters 
of European society, does such a vast, strong, 
selfish old leviathan now roll ponderous? I 
suppose not. 


The letter which follows concerns her 
own affairs again, and has reference to a 
piece of information which Mr. Williams 
has given her which greatly upsets her 
equanimity. “Jane Eyre” is to be dram- 
atized, with or without the consent of its 
author, and is shortly to appear. No won- 
der she finds this news startling and dis- 
turbing. She is far away ; she can make 
no suggestion or stipulation with regard to 
the new guise in which the child of her 
fancy is to appear before the public; the 
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| whole prospect appears to her annoying 
and tantalizing.. She is sure that it would 
be 


an afflicting spectacle. I suppose all would 
be wofully exaggerated and painfuliy vulgar- 
ized. What— I cannot help asking myself — 
would they make of Mr. Rochester? And 
the picture my iancy conjures up, by wav of 
reply, is a somewhat humiliating one. What 
would they make of Jane? I see something 
very pert and very affected as an answer to 
that query. 

Still, were it in my power, I should cer- 
tainly make a point of being myself a witness 
of the exhibition. Could I go quietly and 
alone, I undoubtedly should go; I should 
endeavor to endure, for the sake of the useful 
observations to be collected in such a scene. 

As to whether I wish you to go, that is 
another question. I am afraid I have hardly 
fortitude enough really to wish it. One can 
endure being disgusted with one’s own work, 
but that a friend should share the repugnance 
is unpleasant. Still I know it would interest 
me to hear both your account of the exhibi- 
tion, and any ideas which the effect of the 
various parts on the spectators might suggest 
to you. In short, I should like to know what 
you would think and to hear what you would 
say on the subject. But you must not go 
merely to satisfy my curiosity — you must do 
as you think proper; whatever you decide on 
will content me. If you do wot go, you will 
be spared a vulgarizing impression of the 
book ; if you do go, I shall perhaps gain a 
little information; either alternative has its 
advantages. 


Eventually Mr. Williams does go, and 
his verdict upon the performance is, as 
she had some reason to anticipate, an ad- 
verse one. 

It was probably the result of her own 
and her sisters’ struggles towards inde- 
pendence, that caused her sympathies to 
be so keenly enlisted in the peculiar trials 
and difficulties attending the lot of gov- 
ernesses. From time to time in her let- 
ters she dwells on this subject in a manner 
which indicates how greatly she was in- 
terested in the class to which she had had 
her share of apprenticeship, without, per- 
haps, being very well fitted by nature to 
shine in it. One case in particular she 
refers to with so much warmth that one 
would fancy it must be her own, or pos- 
sibly that of her sister Ann. It could 
hardly apply to the strong-willed and un- 
yielding Emily, who, even had she under- 
gone such miseries as Charlotte describes, 
would scarcely have been so communica- 
tive with regard to them. 





I have seen an ignorant nursery-maid — 
who could scarcely read or write, by dint of 
!an excellent, serviceable, sanguine, phleg- 
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matic temperament, which made her at once 
cheerful and immovable, of a robust constitu- 
tion, and steady, unimpressionable nerves 
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Lonely as I am, ‘how should I be.if Provi- 
dence had never given me courage to adopt a 
career, perseverance to plead through two 


which kept her firm under shocks, and un- | long weary ge with publishers till they ad- 


harassed’ under annoyances—manage with 
comparative ease a large family of spoilt 
children, while their governess lived among 
them a life of inexpressible misery ; tyrannized 
over, finding her efforts to please andsto teach 
utterly vain, chagrined, distressed, worried ; 
so badgered, so trodden on, that she ceased 
almost at last to know herself, and wondered 


in what despicable, trembling frame her op- | 
| gland had also a hope and a motive. 


pressed mind was prisoned, and could not 
realize the idea of evermore being treated 
with respect and regarded with affection; till 
she finally resigned her situation, and went 
away quite broken in spirit and reduced to 
the verge of decline in health. 


We will trust that such experiences in 
governess life are rare. It has been stated 
that Charlotte Bronté had little or no tact 
in her dealings with children; that she 
was herself aware of her deficiency in 
this respect, and has been heard to admit 
with regret her inability to interest herself 
in them or their pursuits. If this be true, 
it is the easier to understand why so many 
of her readers are struck with the seem- 
ing impossibility of such children as Helen 
Burns, Little Polly, or Rose Yorke, in 
“ Shirley.” 

Some further remarks in reference to 
the governess topic follow : — 


I often wish [she continues] to say some- 
thing on the ‘‘ condition-of-women ” question, 
but it is one on which so much cant has -been 
talked, that one feels a sort of reluctance to 
approach it. I have always been accustomed 
to think that the necessity of earning one’s 
living is not, in itself, an evil; though I feel 
it may become a heavy evil if health fails, if 
employment lacks, if the demand upon our 
efforts made by the weakness of others de- 
pendent upon us becomes greater than our 
strength. Both sons and daughters should 
early be inured to habits of independence and 
industry. 

A governess’s lot is frequently, indeed, 
bitter, but its results are precious. The mind, 
feelings, and temper are subjected to a dis- 
cipline equally painful and priceless. I have 
known many who were unhappy as govern- 
esses, but scarcely one who, having undergone 
the ordeal, was not ultimately strengthened 
and improved —made more enduring for her 
own afflictions, more considerate for the afflic- 
tions of others. The great curse of a single 
female life is its dependency; daughters, as 
well as sons, should aim at making their way 
honorably through life. Teachers may be 
hard-worked, ill-paid, and despised; but the 
girl who stays at home doing nothing is worse 
off than the worst paid drudge of a school; 
the listlessness of idleness will infallibly de- 
grade her nature. 





mitted me? How should I be, with youth 
passed, sisters lost, a resident in a moorland 
parish where there is not a single resident 
family? Inthat case ] should have no world 
at all. The raven weary of surveying the 
deluge, and with no ark to return to, would 
be my type. 

As it is, something like a hope and a motive 
sustain me still. I wish every woman in En- 
Alas! 
I fear there are many old maids who have 
neither. 


The above remarks were written during 
the weary months following her sisters’ 
death, and I think they show that those 
heavy troubles which might have embit- 
tered a less fine nature, and wrapped her 
in selfish absorption, had served to widen 
her sympathies and intensify her consid- 
eration for the trials and sufferings of 
others. 

This also is indicated in the next ex- 
tract here given. At this time her friends 
were repeatedly urging upon her the de- 
sirability of engaging the services of some 
bright, cheerful girl, whose fresh young 
presence might enliven her solitary exist- 
ence, and lead her mind away from the 
too constant contemplation of its bereave- 
ment and desolation. But this suggestion 
she could never bring herself to adopt; 
she shrank from what she considered the 
“selfishness” of such an arrangement, 
and disliked the idea of exacting cheerful- 
ness and brightness from any fresh young 
nature, under conditions so ill calculated 
to inspire these qualities, The imaginary 
“young person” under discussion, when 
viewed in this light might, she feared, be- 
come more of a pain than a pleasure to 
her employer, and she finally rejects the 
plan in these words : — 


There are two persons whom it would not 
suit, and not the least incommoded of these 
would be the ‘‘ young person’? whom I might 
request to come and bury herself in the hills 
of Haworth—to take a church and a stony 
churchyard for her prospect; the dead silence 
of a village parsonage, in which the ticking of 
the clock is heard all day long, for her atmo- 
sphere; and a grave, silent spinster for her 
only companion. I should not like to see 
youth thus immured. The hush and gloom 
of our house would be more oppressive to a 
buovant than to a subdued spirit. My work 
is my best companion— hereafter I look for 
no great earthly comfort, excepting what con- 
genial occupation can give. 


Not only is she able thus to modify her 
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hopes and aspirations with regard to 
things temporal, but her mind seems to 
lose much of that shade of intolerance 
which many have remarked, and which 
was perhaps the most conspicuously dis- 
played in her prejudice against the Roman 
Catholic Church, a prejudice which, it 
would appear, was shared to the full by 
her father. With regard to religious 
questions in general I find here and there 
among the earlier letters a fixed idea on 
this or that dogma emphasized and in- 
sisted upon with warmth and tenacity; 
but the words in which this paper con- 
cludes, written in the latter years of her 
short life, are, I think, when the spirit of 
the time in which she lived is duly taken 
into consideration, remarkable for their 
tone of moderation and tolerance. 


Thought and conscience are, or ought to 
be, free, but man, as he now is, can no more 
do without creeds and forms in religion, than 
he can do without laws and rules in social in- 
tercourse. Ignorance, weakness, and indis- 
cretion must have their props — they cannot 
walk alone. Let them hold by what is purest 
in doctrine, and simplest in ritual — something 
they must have. 

I perceive, myself, that some light falls on 
earth from heaven; that some rays from the 
shrine of truth pierce the darkness of this life, 
but they are few, faint, and scattered. 


E. BAUMER WILLIAMS. 


From The Specta‘or. 
THE FORT DES VINGT-QUATRE HEURES. 


THE other day, as I was listening to 
some old, familiar words which have been 
sounding now for eighteen hundred years 
and more, my mind travelled back to a 
fort in Algiers, the Fort des Vingt-quatre 
Heures, made of huge blocks, which for 
three hundred years remained immovable 
and silent. But in 1853, a martyrdom 
which some people looked upon as an 
idle tale, others as a superstitious legend, 
was brought to light, and the very stones 
themselves, with. undeniable witness, re- 
vealed the pathetic figure of the Arab 
martyr, Geronimo. Just three hundred 
and forty-seven years ago, a little Arab 
baby was taken prisoner by some Span- 
ish soldiers, and brought to Oran to be 
offered up for sale asa siave. The good 
vicar-general, Juan Caro, bought him, and 
took him to his own house to educate 
him, and he baptized him under the 
name of Geronimo. When the child was 
eight years old, a few Arab slaves made 
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their escape from ‘Oran, and believing 
they were doing the boy a kindness, they 
took him with them; so for some years 
he lived with his people as a Mahom- 
medan. But the holy faith which Juan 
Caro had planted in the child’s heart, had 
taken such firm root that his relations 
could not tear it out. He remained with 
them till he was twenty-five, and then he 
took a step which he knew no Arab could 
forgive, and which, if he should be recap- 
tured, would lead him with certainty to 
suffering or death. He fled from his 
home and returned to the vicar-general, 
and telling him of the dangers of his flight, 
he said simply: “It is because I wish to 
live henceforth in the faith of the divine 
Saviour.” 

Juan Caro was so delighted, that he re- 
ceived the young Arab like a lost child, 
and Geronimo, on his side, could not show 
his benefactor love and gratitude enough, 
He soon entered the Spanish Guard as a 
paid soldier, and he performed such brave 
deeds that he attained very high military 
honors. But the height of his joy and 
ambition was gained when he heard that 
the vicar-general gave his consent and ap- 
proval to a marriage between him and a 
young Arab girl (also a convert) with whom 
he had fallen in love. For ten years noth- 
ing but happiness shone on his life, — he 
won the respect and confidence of all 
around him, he was Juan Caro’s right 
hand, and his wife was as a daughter to 
his adopted father. No shadows seemed 
to cross their path; no troubles seemed 
drawing near them. 

But one bright May day in 1569, news 
came to Oran that,a small Arab encamp- 
ment had been noticed a short distance 
off. The rumor did not seem of impor- 
tance; a handful of Spaniards could easily 
manage the Arabs; at least, so Geronimo 
must have imagined, for he only took nine 
soldiers, and manned a little boat, intend- 
ing to land on the coast, where the Arabs 
had assembled. They rowed out of the 
safe harbor with the sun shining on them, 
and sailed along the blue sea past the coral- 
fishery of Mers-el-Kebir, never dreaming 
of danger, when suddenly two Moorish 
brigantines which had been lying secretly 
in wait for them, chased them and ran 
them down. The nine soldiers escaped, 
but Geronimo, who was too marked a man, 
was seized upon at once, and. carried off 
to Ealdj Ali, the Calabrian renegade. A 
great cry spread like wildfire among the 
Arabs throughout Algeria, that the apos- 





tate was captured; that he, the traitor, 
| who had abandoned his own people, de- 
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nied his own faith, was lying, a prisoner, 
in the fortress, the no. The Moors, 
who knew his history, made a solemn vow 
that they would restore him to his old reli- 
gion; so they began by sending mara- 
bouts to convert him with arguments and 
fair promises. But they returned discom- 
fited to Euldj Ali; their fine words had 
availed nothing; the apostate remained 
immovable. " 

A fresh treatment was next tried; he 
was loaded with chains, and treated with 
the utmost cruelty, and when he was faint 
from torture and scarcely able to speak, 
the marabouts stood round him, offering 
him liberty, power, honor, riches. But no 
offer made him deny his faith, no longing 
for freedom made him forswear for one 
single moment his religion. Once, after 
some most horrible threat, he raised his 
poor, suffering head, and with a voice so 
weak it could scarcely be heard, he said: 
“ They think they will make me a Mahom- 
medan ; but that they shall never do, even 
if they kill me.” For four months, Euldj 
Ali gloated over the daily tortures he was 
inflicting on Geronimo; but at last the 
very sameness of his cruelty palled upon 
him, and he was determined to invent a 
new and more hideous revenge for the 
“apostate’s obstinacy.” One morning the 
idea came to him: he was examining the 
works of a fort by the gate of Bab-el-Oued, 
when he saw a block of défom standing by 
the great stones. This block was a mould 
in the shape of the immense stones, filled 
with a kind of concrete; when the con- 
crete was sufficiently hardened, the wall 
was to be buiit with it. Here was the 
height of torture! Here was the most ex- 
quisitely painful death man might devise! 
The dog of a slave should be laid in a 
similar mould; the liquid plaster should 
be poured over him; he should be built 
alive into the wall; the renegade should 
be turned into very stone! But as Arabs 
never act hastily, the pasha deliberated 
most carefully whether this really could 
be the most brutal death he could con- 
ceive; and then, believing there was no 
more effectual means of barbarity, he 
called to a Navarrese mason, who was 
also a Christian slave, ‘“ Michel,” he said, 
“you see this empty mould of défon ; for 
the present leave it; I have a mind to 
make déton of that dog of Oran who re- 
fuses to come back to the faith of Islam.” 
Poor Maitre Michel had to obey, but he 
finished his day’s work with a sad heart. 
As soon as he entered. the Bagno (for he 
also was a prisoner), he found out Gero- 
nimo and told him Euldj Ali’s command, 
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Geronimo heard the command in perfect 
silence, and then very calmly he answered: 
“ God’s holy will be done. Let not those 
miserable men think they will frighten me 
out of the faith of Christ by the idea of 
this cruel death. May my blessed Saviour 
only pardon me my sins, and preserve me 
my soul!” 

The whole of that night this brave 
young Arab spent in prayer and prepara- 
tion for the death-tortures which he knew 
were awaiting him. Must not the memo- 
ries of his high military honor and fame, 
the kindness of Juan Caro, the love of his 
fair young wife, have flashed through his 
overstrung mind like some beautiful, glit- 
tering dream? Was nothing left? Noth- 
ing real? Nothing but death,—death so 
ghastly in its fearful savagery that the very 
life beyond seemed hidden away! Ah! it 
was not too late,evennow The sentence 
could still be recalled, and greater earthly 
power than Geronimo had ever had was 
yet within his reach! Every line in that 
martyr’s face, as we stood before his 
plaster-cast, told us what his cry must 
have been then; told us silently how his 
cry for strength was answered. Between 
two and three o’clock the next morning, 
a guard summoned him to the pasha’s 
presence. There he stood, a suffering, 
patient prisoner in chains, before a great 
multitude of Turks and Arabs in all their 
gorgeous magnificence. Then he was 
dragged bya hooting crowd, striking him 
and beating him, to the gate Bab-el-Oued, 
where he again stood before the pasha in 
the midst of his pompous retinue. Euldj 
Ali then addressed him slowly and clearly ; 
he pointed out every detail of the fearful 
death ; he showed him the block of déton, 
and every torture of such a death was 
carefully explained. He then ended his 
speech with: “ Dog! you refuse to return 
to the faith of Islam?” — “I ama Chris- 
tian, and as a Christian I will die,” was the 
noble Arab’s answer. “As you will,” re- 
plied the pasha. Then here,” pointing to 
the déton, “shall you be buried alive.” 
“Do your will. Death shall not make me 
abandon my faith,” were Geronimo’s last 
words. The pasha raised his hand, some 
soldiers stepped forward, they removed 
the chain from the prisoner’s leg, they 
bound his hands behind his back, they 
crossed his legs and tied them; then they 
took him up and laid him with his face 
downwards into the monld. The plaster 
was poured over him, and Tamango, a ren- 
egade Spaniard, wanting to show what a 
fervent Mahommedan he was, jumped on 
Geronimo’s body and broke his ribs, This 
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act pleased Euldj Ali so much, that others 
followed his example. For twenty-four 
hours Geronimo lay bleeding, suffering, 
dying, in that block of 4éton ; the jeers and 
oaths ‘of his enemies must have been ring- 
ing in his ears, the African sun’in its 
intense power must have poured upon his 
aching head; but brave, faithful, and un- 
murmuring, this noble Arab lay there till 
the weary day and night were over, and 
another morning broke upon that beautiful 
Algerian land. But in the land above, we 
believe the gates of the kingdom of heaven 
were thrown open, and Geronimo, bearing 
the palm in his hand, was admitted into 
the noble army of martyrs. 

For three hundred years this story was 
handed from one generation to another, 
till some people treated it as a romance; 
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but thirty-eight years ago, when alterations 
were being made, and the wall had to be 
taken down, the workmen came upon a 
strange hollow place and some human 
bones. The governor, remembering this 
story, directed plaster-of-Paris to be thrown 
into the mould, and very soon the life-size 
figure of Geronimo appeared, proclaiming 
at once the truth of the maytyrdom. The 
cast is now kept in the museum at Al- 
giers; it shows a slight figure, a face with 
the veins all raised, a poor mouth closed 
with a patient, determined expression ; the 
hands are tied, the legs are swollen, even 
the very broken ribs are lying there. 
Three hundred years of history holding 
its peace ; and lo! the very stones, as it 
were, cry out, and the noble Arab’s mar- 
tyrdom is brought to light. 





PITCAIRN ISLAND. — Captain Smith, of the 
Firth of Clyde, who has just arrived at Lim- 
erick from San Francisco, reports that Pit- 
cairn Island was sighted by him at 2.30 P.M. 
on Sunday, April 27. The ship lay to off 
Adamstown. The islanders came aboard, and 
mail was delivered at 8.10 P.M. on the same 
day, after a voyage of twenty-six days ten 
hours from the Golden Gate. Two boats 
came off to the ship with Mr. M’Coy, chief 
magistrate, and seventeen others who brought 
a large quantity of fruit with them for the 
officers and,crew. There are now one hun- 
dred and twenty -six souls on the island, an 
increase of nine since Captain Smith called 
last year. The centenary anniversary of the 
mutineers’ landing on the island was cele- 


brated on the 23d of January with all the | 


display that could be mustered in the shape 
of fireworks ,and bonfires. The only relics 
of the Bounty and the mutineers to be found 
on Pitcairn Island at the present day are sev- 
eral pieces of copper and one gun, which is 
placed in the centre of the settlement, with a 
flagstaff in the muzzle of it. The only grave 
of the mutineers known to the islanders is 
that of Alexander Smith, a/ias John Adams. 
Graves of the others have been searched for 
in vain. This is not to be wondered at when 
it is remembered that this is the fourth gen- 
eration in direct line from the mutineers, and 
that, with the exception of Adams, Young, 
M’Coy, and Quintal, all of them met with 
violent deaths. The articles mostly wanted 
on the island are wearing apparel, especially 
for the females, carpenters’ tools, crockery, 
and groceries. Religious books were eagerly 
sought after. Captain Smith left a supply of 
them, as well as about one hundred and fifty 


of the latest American, Australian, and En.- | 





glish newspapers. ‘The island was sighted 
from the ship at 2.30 P.M., and the ship was 
sighted from the island at 4.30 P.M. After 
dark all the children on the island were busy 
gathering dry leaves to make beacon fires to 
guide the ship in safety, and also as a signal 
that the islanders were making preparations 
to come off in their boats. Captain Smith 
states that nowhere has the queen more loyal 
subjects than on Pitcairn Island. 
London Times. 


AN interesting purchase on the part of the 
Archeological Society is reported: that of 
one of the most ancient olive trees on the 
Sacred Way between Athens and Daphnis. 
It is said to be over two thousand years old. 
Several years ago M. Frangois Lenormant in 
his book ‘* La Voie Sacrée ’’ called attention 
to the existence of several extremely ancient 
trunks in the olive.-wood of Athens. The 
tree in question is certainly a fragment of 
antiquity which is not kept under glass, of 
course, yet deserves the attention of every 
lover of antiquity. The old mosaics in the 
church of the monastery of Daphni near 
Athens, which date from the tenth century, 
and which were terribly damaged by the earth- 
quakes of December 29th and 3oth, are, on 
the recommendation of the Italian govern- 
ment, which was consulted on the matter, 
being ‘‘ restored ’’ by a skilled workman from 
Salviati’s factory at Murano. The great mo- 
saic picture of the Saviour presents especial 
difficulties. It is proposed that it should be 
taken out bit by bit, and, after restoration of 
the terribly shattered cupola, be put together 
again. Athenzum. 








